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PREFATORY N*0TE 


^ I 'HIS book contains a collection of articles, 
contributed by various writers to the Man^ 
duster Guardtaity on the proposed revolution in 
British fiscal policy. Dealing with the subject 
from the point of view of each of the great in- 
dustries of the country, and in the light of the 
experience of those who bring practical knowledge 
to bear on it, th^ unanimously declare in favour 
of the system under which Great Britain has not 
only developed her own prosperity to a point 
unparalleled in the world’s history, but has taught 
the lesson of industrial success to other nations 
that have followed her example and in some cases 
improved on her methods They demonstrate 
^jhat trade cannot be improved by being fettered, 
and that if we wish to expand the activity of our 
exporters, we are not likely to do so by restricting 
the area from which th^ draw their supplies. 
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making their supplies dearer, raising their wages 
bill with no benefit to the worker, narrowing the 
, markets in which their products can be sold, and 
reducing the basis of British commerce to a state 
of vacill^iig uncertainty, founded on that quaking 
quicksand, the exigencies of party politics Yet 
all these results follow inevitably from the adop- 
tion of Protection in any of the moulds in which 
it is now being dished up to suit the shifting re- 
quirements of opportunist electioneering. 

But this is by no means all. Besides the 
destructive criticism levelled at the attempt to 
trick out an old fallacy in a new and attractive 
coat of many colours, these chapters will be found 
to contain solid suggestions as to real improve- 
ments by which the condition of British trade 
might be bettered. The export trade of our 
foreign rivals undoubtedly grows at a faster rate 
than ours. In so far as this is due to their more 
rapid growth in population, this is inevitable— 
unless we mend the pace of our birth-rate, In^ 
so far as it is due to sales abroad below cost price 
at the expense of the rest of the community, this 
is an example that we surely need be in no hurry 
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to follow But in so far as it is due to the applica- 
tion of more skilful and highly trained intelligence 
on the part of employers and workers who pro- 
duce, and the merchants, agen(j^, and ^vellers 
who handle and distribute, the commodities that 
are sold abroad, and also on the part of those 
Government departments which have to watch 
over the efficient conduct of trade, there are 
lessons to be learnt and constructive measures to 
be carried If the present discussion can be turned 
in this direction, lasting and immeasurable good 
may be its result It cannot be urged too strongly 
on all Free Traders that they should seize this 
opportunity, and, not content with destroying 
Protectionist arguments, bring forward, as an 
alternative policy, solid proposals for strengthen- 
ing the joints in the harness of British industry. 
We have to deal with railway rates, shipping 
rings, a slow, clumsy, and expensive legal system, 
Parliamentary delays, and departmental red tape , 
Avq have to restore, with the example of Germany 
before us, our system of water-communication, 
lon^ smothered by the railway companies in the 
interests of their monopoly, and, above all, we 
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have to educate and encourage intelligence, adapt- 
ability, and diligence in all ranks of the commer- 
* cial hierarchy. The whole question is admirably 
summed^ up by ^ sentence in Sir Swire Smith's 
chapter on the Woollen Industry — ** The battle is 
to the skilful more than to the protected ” 
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THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 

TRADES 

BY SIR SWIRE SMITH 

O F all British industries that' of wool has 
suffered most from the protective tariffs of 
other countries It may be that each country 
having a wool industry of its own has desired to 
develop it, and under free imports this was difficult, 
if not impossible, in face of the competition of 
Britain 

Until the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the wool industry was universally what it has still 
remained in sparsely populated regions away from 
coalfields and factories, a domestic industry In 
this island it was mainly carried on in the farm- 
houses and cottage homes of the people, but even 

B 
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in the days when it was conducted entirely by 
hand) and when the equipment of the spinners 
and weavers was no better than that of their 
rivals in other countries, it was perhaps the most 
highly b^apised «of all the industries of the 
country. It was said by Macaulay that at the close 
of the seventeenth century the production of wool 
and its manufactures constituted “ the most solid 
foundations of the national piosperity and riches” 
The modern system of spinning began by the 
adaptation, a little over a hundred years ago, of 
the inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright, 
which had been successfully applied to cotton 
The power-loom, combing machine, and other 
inventions followed, nearly the whole of which 
were of British origin and manufacture. In the 
early part of last century the wool industry 
developed into diversified forms, necessitated by 
the chaiacter of the raw material, the broad 
divisions being worsted, representing the long 
combed wool; woollen, repiesenting the shoit 
carded wool, and the noils, from the combed 
wool ; while a new woollen industry called shoddy 
and mungo sprang up, and afterwards attained 
considerable magnitude in utilising the waste 
products of wool, such as old clothes, woollen 
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rags, worn-out stockings, etc , which were worked 
up and manufactured into cloth The intro- 
duction of steam and the improvement of Watt’s 
steam engine led to the building of factories and 
the organisation of the factory^ystem, for a 
considerable period this country enjoyed some- 
thing like a monopoly in the production of 
machine-made goods. But the people of this 
and other countries were so poor, the means of 
communication were so difficult and costly, and, 
above all, the tariffs of the various countries, and 
especially of our own, were so prohibitive, that the 
progress of the trade was seriously retarded 
When, however, in 1846, the Corn Laws were 
repealed and the shackles were removed from our 
commerce, the wool industry prospered by " leaps 
and bounds." It was not to be expected that 
other nations, with men and resources equal to 
our own, would calmly allow us to cripple, if not 
to destioy, their domestic industries without some 
effort to manufacture for themselves , and just as 
the merchants and manufacturers had prospered 
by the export of their wares, so the makers of 
steam engines and textile machinery were quite 
willing to sell their machines to foreign customers 
and to teach them how to use them 
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Thus, concurrently with a growing export trade 
in British i^ool goods, there arose an increasing 
export of machinery, and side by side the two 
* branches of industry prospered Our foreign 
ri\als, iKs^vcyer, sqpn discovered that in spite of 
all their efforts the British fabrics were preferred 
to their own as being better and cheaper. To 
remedy this the leading Governments of Europe did 
two things — (i) they established technical schools 
for the instruction of their people in the principles 
of science and art applicable to their industries, 
and (2) they raised their duties on manufactured 
textiles so as to shut out, as far as possible, 
the British goods All the nations alike instituted 
high Protection, our colonies even more than some 
of the foreign countries, the duties being levelled 
directly against Britain as being the invading 
countr}'’ Such action could not be otherwise 
than hurtful It w'as contended, and I believe 
with good reason, that every spindle and loom set 
up in anotlier country displaced a spindle and 
loom here, and as the object of the tariff w'as to 
make the protection complete, it must be con- 
fcs*^cd that in meeting such competition British 
manufacturers in many instances have had a 
tr} ing time 
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I have no desire to minimise the displacement 
and loss that have been suffered by established 
industries through the imposition of hostile tariffs 
Other markets have had to be found, other fabrics 
introduced, new branches of business esii^lished 
There have been instances of concerns that refused 
to change, that fought <^ainst the inevitable and 
“went under," but somehow, in the mam, as “one 
door closed another opened,” and by the combined 
energy, enterprise, and perseverance of employers 
and employed, these difficulties have been over- 
come, and the wool industry, in spite of fluctua- 
tions, has fully shared in the prosperity that has 
attended the other important manufacturing in- 
dustries of this country. 

In the early sixties the wool industry was helped 
by the French treaty A further impetus was 
given to it during the American War through the 
great scarcity of cotton The foreign and colonial 
loans for railways, public works, etc, meant large 
purchases of clothing, of which Britain, the one 
Free Trade country of the world, naturally got the 
lion’s share In the early seventies the Franco- 
German War completely disorganised the manu- 
facturing industries of two great European Powers, 
and for a short period caused the greatest inflation 
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ever known of the British wool industries. That 
inflation was followed by a period of unpre- 
cedented depression, which especially affected the 
worsted industry of Bradfoid, being aggravated by 
a strik^ change of fashion from the lustrous 
and mixed cotton and wool goods of the Bradford 
district to the soft all-wool goods and cashmeres 
of French manufacture This change brought out 
the fact that the French were supreme in making 
the best qualities of all-wool goods. The ma- 
chinery and processes of manufacture weie 
different from those of England, and therefore 
unless the Bradford manufactureis had changed 
their machinery loot and branch, a tariff on the 
French goods would not have helped them. The 
American demand, which had been the mainstay 
of the Bradford export trade, was temporarily 
transferred, owing to the change of fashion, to 
France, the shipments from Bradford falling to the 
lowest points on record The American Consul 
repoited to his home Government that the begin- 
ning of the end had come, and that in a short 
time the American trade with Bradford would 
disappear 

It was about this time — the beginning of the 
eighties — ^that the Fair Trade craze was taken up 
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very vigorously in tl^ country, and especially by 
some of the leading merchants and manufacturers 
of Bradford They declared that with the export 
of British machinery, the shutting out of British* 
goods by high tariffs from ^foreign 9(Juntries, 
and the admission of fordgn goods free to this 
country, coupled with the long hours and low 
wages of foreign workmen, there was nothing but 
ruin for the British wool industry unless some 
imposition of retaliatory duties was adopted It 
is interesting at the present time to call these 
alarming prophecies to mind, because they are so 
like the prophecies that are being made now by 
men of “light and leading,” and there is not a 
whit more evidence of their soundness now than 
there was twenty years ago I had exceptional 
opportunities at that time of getting to the bottom 
of these questions, as in 1881 the outcry against 
foreign competition led to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, on 
which our leading manufacturing industries were 
represented, and I was selected to represent wool 
In the course of that inquiry we visited the 
principal manufacturing districts of other countries 
and of Britain, and in several of the establishments 
abroad whose products were largely exported to 
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this country we were permitted to examinfe all the 
conditions of production face to face with the 
facts In the most important of the factories and 
^workshops that we visited we found that our 
rivals ha^^ possessed themselves of our inventions, 
machinery, monopolies, and equipment Their 
hours were longer, their wages lower, and they 
were protected against foreign competition by 
high tariffs Yet in those instances in which we 
found superiority we almost invariably came to 
the conclusion that we were beaten, not by the 
apparent advantages above mentioned, but by the 
superior training of the leaders and, in some in- 
stances, of the workmen in the principles of science 
and art which they were applying to their manu- 
factures This was the Protection — the cultivation 
of brains — ^which was enabling our rivals to surpass 
us even in our own markets — a Protection that no 
tariff walls can withstand, and which we found 
that in too many instances we were paying for by 
buying the product of those who had received it 
We cannot hope to keep out of our country the 
skill and intelligence of the foreigner by protecting 
the Ignorant Englishman, our clear course is to 
meet efficiency by greater efficiency, knowledge 
by finer knowledge. ‘ 
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Some (Sf the prominent advocates of Protection 
contend that the wool industry of the country has 
seriously declined since 1872, and the contention 
is supported by the figures of the export of manu- • 
factures for that year, which stood at £$gj^,Qoo, 
against £25,000,000 in 1902 'fh^ fey nothing, 
however, of the difference in values in the two 
periods The year 1872, following the Franco- 
German War, was the record year of British exports 
of manufactures English wool reached the highest 
price known, over half a crown a pound, about four 
times Its value a year s^o, when the lowest point 
was about reached. Of course manufactured goods 
and yarns followed the raw material A fairer esti- 
mate of the condition of the trade may be arrived 
at by giving the consumption of wool in the two 
years, which m 1872 was 389 ,ocx),ocX) lbs, and in 
1901 613,000,000 lbs This hardly spells ruin 

Again, m 1872 we did an enormous yarn trade, 
especially with Germany It amounted to nearly 
42,000,000 lbs , in 1902, however, a year of depres- 
sion, It was nearly 65,000,000 lbs In the interval 
a new trade had arisen, namely, the export of 
combed tops, which in 1900 reached 28,000,000 lbs 
There has undoubtedly been a falling off in the 
export of goods, but the home trade has been in- 
creasing, and has been fairly prosperous ^ 
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But I hold the opinion that for years past the 
French and Germans, in consequence of their 
superioi technical instruction, have surpassed us in 

t 

the designing, dyeing, and finishing of certain of 
their |bods, and t{ius while buying more and more 
yarn from us they were gaining on us in their 
manufacturing As I have shown, this development 
was in no sense due to their Protection, and Pro- 
tection here would not have stopped it There is 
another reason for what seems to me this falling 
off of the weaving industry in the Bradford dis- 
trict. The demand for labour at better pay in 
other industries has taken away many weavers 
The married women are more and more required 
at home, and the men, earning higher wages in 
various employments, can afford to keep them 
there. It is the natural and gratifying outcome of 
our prosperity, and as our people can select better 
paid and more attractive employment, they leave 
the weaving to others I am quite indifferent to 
the transference of some of our worse-paid indus- 
tries to other countries so long as our workers, 
both employers and employed, can be absorbed in 
healthier employments that pay better. The battle 
is to the skilful more than to the protected, and 
instead of depression in such towns as Bradford 
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and Keighley in consequence of a diminished 
export of wool goods, there has been growth and 
prosperity on every hand. Employment is more 
regular, wages are higher, the people have more 
leisure, and they enjoy a higher standard oT living, 
than has ever been known before Measured by 
the truest tests, the comfort and civilisation of the 
people, the inhabitants of the woollen and worsted 
districts of Britain are distinctly in advance of 
those of any protected country in Europe 
With regard to the question of foreign com- 
petition m the wool industry, the Protectionists 
complain of the iniquity of the Germans in " dump- 
ing ” their goods in the British markets, and as 
they object to the taking of this indignity “lying 
down”— to quote from Mr. Chamberlain — they 
clamorously support the Foreign Secretary in 
his desire to negotiate commercial treaties armed 
with a revolver Germany bids fair to be the victim 
selected for the fiist shot in this tariff war Accord- 
ing to the returns for 1902, our imports of woollen 
yarn and goods from Germany amounted to less 
than ^2, 000,000, while our exports of woollen 
yarn and goods to Germany amounted to over 
;^4,ooo,ooo We beat Germany twice over in 
dumping, only ours is Free Trade dumping and 
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German/s is Protectionist dumping It should 
also be remembered by Mr< Chamberlain, when he 
proposes to open fire on the German Govern- 
* ment, that a latge proportion of the German 
goods'^umped oi\ our markets are the product of 
British yams. The Cutting out of these goods ,by 
England would therefore mean the shutting out by 
Germany of the English yarn of which th^ are 
made. Considering that m this matter we live in a 
glass house, had we not better be careful about 
throwing stones? 

Compare our trade in this one item of woollen 

and woisted yarns with Germany and our colonies. 

In 1901 our shipments to Germany were valued at 

;C3,200,000, to our colonies and possessions at 

;^84,ooo. The Germans admitted the yarn as raw 

material at about i per cent, duty, the Canadians, 

under preference, admitted their share at isj per 

cent duty With the most favourable prospects, is 

it likely that the spinners of Yorkshire would get 

much more trade from Canada than now ? But a 

gieat number of the factones would have to dose 

if tliey lost their trade with Germany That is 

what colonial preference and retaliation mean for 

% 

the wool>spinners of Britain. We are all anxious 
to promote good feeling with our colonies, and 
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there are no sacrifices that the mother country 
would not make for their true interests. But this 
proposal of preferential tanfis is a business question, 
and as such must be considered from our stand- * 
, point as well as from theirs A^duty on focfl, and 
with it a policy of retaliation £^ainst imports of 
foreign manufactures, would involve a sacrifice that 
would tear up the roots of our industrial system, 
which for nearly sixty years has been such a mag- 
nificent success, and would raise the cost of living 
in every household in the land One thing is clear 
— ^if food is to be dearer, manufactured goods will 
be dearer. At the present time our colonies buy 
most of their imported goods from us for the same 
reason that our millions of customers all over the 
world buy from us, because we are the cheapest 
sellers It is a wonderful tribute to the strength of 
our position under Free Trade, but everyone knows 
that the moment we cease to be the cheapest sellers 
we shall lose our colonial and all other export trade 
To allow the price of food to be artificially raised 
is to give up to our competitors the main advantage 
we possess over them in cheap production 
A colonial preference, as indicated by the resolu- 
tions of the manufacturers’ associations of Canada 
and Australia, would be a preference of no practical 
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value to British manufactuiers In eSfect the 
Canadian resolution says. — 

While the Canadian tariff should be primarily 
framed for Canadian interests, it should neverthe- 
les^ive substantial preference to the mother 
country, * . . lecognising always that the mint- 
mum tariff must afford adequate protection to all 
Canadian producers 

The Australian resolution is similar, except that 
instead of proposing to lower the existing tariff, 
it stipulates that “ the fiscal preference given shall 
be by additional duties upon imports from foreign 
countries and by discrimination in the free list on 
merely revenue-producing items*' These resolu- 
tions, submitted to the Imperial Chambers of 
Commerce at Montreal, have since been modified 
in debate, but the discussion has shown that the 
colonies have no intention of sacrificing their 
manufacturing interests even to gain a preference ^ 
from the mother countiy, and we have no right to 
ask them to do so At the same time I refuse 
to believe that their loyalty to the mother country 
would be in the least diminished by our claiming 
for ourselves the right we give to them of regula- 
ting our fiscal policy as best suits the needs and 
circumstances of our country. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES 

BY HUGH BELL 

CLARENCE IRONWORKS, MIDDLESBROUGH 

T he discussion on fiscal policy which is now 
occupying the country appears to fall into 
two divisions There is the political division, 
which looks to using taxation as a means of 
binding the Empire together, of welding it, in- 
deed, into a single State, the interests of the 
separate parts of which will be so intimately 
connected as to render all risk of disruption in- 
conceivable I do not propose to dwell on this 
portion of the matter in debate But I cannot 
pass it by without saying that I believe the well- 
being not only of Great Britain and her colonies, 
but of the whole world, is involved in the main- 
tenance of the British Empire Some surrender 
of our fiscal freedom might not be too great for 

IS 
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the object in view. But before we make the 
sacrifice it would be necessary to be fairly certain 
the object would be attained. As far as I am able 
to judge, there does not seem any reasonable pros- 
pect of its attainpient in the way which has been 
su^ested On the contrary, the attempt would 
be accompanied by serious disadvantages to this 
country, would introduce subjects of angry debate 
between our colonies and ourselves, and would 
imperil that prosperity which is at once the result, 
the justification, and the safeguard of the Empire. 

The second division of the discussion may be 
called the economic It assumes that the trade 
of the country is in a dangerous state. Endeavours 
are made to demonstrate this proposition by 
statistics, and when this is accomplished to the 
satisfaction of the disputant, Protection, either 
open or disguised under some tempting alias, is 
offered as a remedy. It is with this part of the 
discussion I desire to deal I hope to be able to 
show that as regards the iron trade, at all events, 
our position is not in peril, but that if the malady 
exists, the fiscal remedy is the purest futility — 
worse than the old surgery, which, when the knight 
was wounded in the joust, rubbed the spear , for 
then, at all events, the wound was left alone. 
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It is necessary to begin by considering the ex- 
tent and impprtance of the trade itself. I have 
made various attempts to arrive at some figure 
which would represent these. On the whole lam* 
disposed to accept 130 millions |terling as a^fairly 
accurate valuation for the year 1902. Amateur 
and, above all, interested statistics are dangerous 
weapons, and I use them with much caution The 
figures compiled by the Secretary of the British 
Iron Trade Association amount to over 139 
millions, which is so close to the figure mentioned 
that it may be accepted. A miscalculation, even 
of a few millions downwards, leaves still a trade 
of huge importance, and the error may easily be 
in the other direction. In any case we have a 
trade which is among the most important, if it 
is not indeed the greatest, of the manufacturing 
industries of the realm. It rests for its con- 
tinuance, in the first plac^ on the coal which is, 
and will long be, the mainstay of our prosperity. 

I pause to remark that forty years ^0 estimates 
of the coal endurance of Great Britain led us to 
think that our industrial position stood on a very 
frail basis, and that in a measurable time our 
supplies of fuel would fall off Greater knowledge 
has to a great extent dissipated these fears, and 
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now ten generations may pass before file bogey 
of exhausted coal becomes a matter of practical 
politics On what changes may take place in 
‘ three or four centuries it would be fruitless to 
speci^ate A forecast of a century is as much as 
the most venturesome politician would be inclined 
to undertake. 

In the second place, our iron industry depends 
on the mines of the kingdom, from which are 
drawn about two-thirds of the supplies of iron ores 
of various kinds used at British ironworks. The 
other third comes from abroad, chiefly from Spain, 
whose abundant deposits of ore of a very pure 
kind have for long been a most important factor in 
the iron trade of this country. It would lead me 
too far if I were to embark on the consideration of 
the circumstances under which we became large 
importers of iron ore. It is enough to point out 
that but for the million tons so imported our 
make of pig iron would be reduced by considerably 
over 25 per cent 

This, then, is the industiy which is menaced, 
and of which the ruin foreign competition is 
suggested. Let us examine in what that com- 
petition consists Our imports of all manufactured 
articles which are formed wholly or chiefly of iron 
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are to be found in the Board of Tiade returns 
under the following heads . Arms, carriages, cut- 
lery, hardware, machinery, metals (iron and steel). 
In 1901 the sum of these amounted to 13 millions * 
sterling, and in 1902 to I5i mjflions^ I wifi not 
trouble my readers with a detailed examination 
of these figures, but it is worth while, by a sample 
or two, to show the nature of the imports and their 
effects on British industry I take the first item, 
"arms,” and from it the subdivision “rifles, etc." 
We imported 32,300 of these in each of the two 
years, and we paid for them at the rate of about 
33r apiece in 1901 and 25^ in 1902 During the 
same periods we exported 107,700 and 81,100, and 
we sold them for 57J and 51J respectively The 
great commeicial enterprise described in the tale 
of “Aladdin” is the nearest transaction I can 
recall to compare with this Perhaps, however, it 
will be said that we gave away £500,000 worth of 
rifles and only got back £100,000 worth The 
irrelevancy would not be greater than much of that 
which passes for argument on the subject 
The instance is not isolated Every item tells 
the same tale Britain either buys cheap and sells 
dear, or when she buys dear she gets what she 
wants Take pig iron For the last three years 
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she has bought on the average 200,000 t6ns ayear, 
and has paid about £770^000 for it. But 62,000 
tons a year came from Sweden at a cost of 
* £300, cxx). England wanted charcoal iron of the 
quali^ in question, and found it convenient to get 
it from Sweden, whence alone it could be obtained 
Why should she be hindered ? She bought from 
the rest of the world about 138,000 tons of pig iron 
a year, for which she gave 68s per ton. She sold 
about 1,125,000 tons, and got 66s, per ton for what 
she sold Are we to conclude, then, that the con- 
sumer of pig iron threw away 2s a ton to buy from 
the foreigner? Perhaps he was a descendant of 
the gentleman whose sad fate was used by Sam 
Weller to divert Mr. Pickwick’s attention from his 
own sorrows It will be recollected that that per- 
sonage carefully ascertained the toxic value of 
crumpets, bought and consumed 20 per cent in 
excess of the quantity mentioned — and blew his 
brains out “ What did he do that for ? ” inquired 
Mr Pickwick, and we may ask the same question, 
unless we conclude that the intelligent self-interest 
of the buyer, whose livelihood depended on the 
transaction, was 'a safer guide than the opinion of 
the onlooker, who knew little or nothing of the 
circumstances 
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The case, strong enough, to my mind, as it 
stands on each isolated instance, becomes over- 
whelming when we look at it as a whole. We 

m 

have an industry whose total value we put a^ 130 
millions sterling It is a greati exporting trade, 
and its exports are nearly 60 millions, (They 
amounted to 57,887,000 in 1902 ) Its imports 
stand at 15I millions It has an immense capital 
involved. It is directed by some of the most 
competent intelligences in the kingdom. Every 
great improvement in its methods has been due to 
British invention. Not one of its great leaders 
has failed to examine closely the conditions which 
obtain abroad. Is it pretended that a body of 
public officials, however gifted, will be able to deal 
with the complicated details of such an industry 
better than those whose very existence depends 
on an intelligent forecast of the course the trade 
is likely to follow? With every respect to our 
permanent officials, with reverence amounting to 
awe for those great minds whose labours guide 
the ship of the State, and of whose administrative 
ability we have had such signal proofs in these 
latter times, I venture to assert that I know my 
own business better than they, and to beg they 
will not interfere in a matter to which my fellow- 
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ironmasters and I devote the whole energies of 
our lives 

But suppose it be true that, left to itself, the 
iron Jrade will perish, what is the remedy pro- 
posed ? Nq cleartanswer has been given as yet to 
this most vital question. We are consequently 
left to guess , the choice seems to lie betiveen a 
tax on food and a tax on manufactures. I dis- 
miss as inconceivable a tax on raw materials , I 
do so most reluctantly The iron in the manu- 
facture of which I am interested is “all British”, 
ore, fuel, labour, are all the produce of England 
That is an industry which surely should appeal to 
our fiscal reformers May I not cherish the hope 
of a swingeing duty on foreign ores which would 
place me and my workmen above the fear of the 
underfed miner of Spain, of whose miserable con- 
dition I could draw so gloomy a picture? But, 
alas I the rosy dream fades, and I cannot hope for 
help on the side of raw material. Let me suppose 
it placed on articles of domestic consumption. 
The labour bill of the ironmaster represents about 
70 per cent of his total outlay His profits, 
guessed at from the income-tax returns, may 
amount to 10 per cent of his turnover If these 
figures are an3rwhere near the truth, about 90 
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millions (5f the 130 millions are paid away to living 
men for their actual labour, mental or physical. 
A very small increase on the ironmaster’s costs 
would wipe out all the profits, which are assumed* 
by those who complain to be already shrunk^to a 
dangerously small figure. Yet 5 per cent on food 
is talked of as a trifling matter which may safely 
be disregarded Employers and employed spend 
hours in debating mere firactions of x per cent, 
and here one rushes m and proposes 5 per cent, 
as if it were a mere nothing. Its impost on 
the workman would mean misery, on the master 
ruin 

But it is suggested that the impost on food 
should be transferred. Tea and tobacco shall be- 
come cheap, beef and bread dear. Is this change 
likdy to recommend itself to those who maintain 
that the physical condition of the nation is de- 
generating? Yet the proposal is made by one 
who signs himself “ Revenue Official.” He does 
not mention the happy country whose revenue he 
administers, but I fancy it must be the kingdom 
of Laputa, whose inhabitants carefully divorced 
theory from practice. 

There remain the 15I millions of imports But 
I have failed in my endeavour if I have not already 
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shown the futility of looking for relid in this 
directiop. 

There is yet another alternative We might 
‘try what M Yves Guyot calls “a^essive Protec- 
tion/* and frankly ^ut a bonus on exported iron 
manufactured I do not think the experience of 
bounty-giving countries is encouraging. If, how- 
ever, the taxpayer is bent on rewarding the iron- 
masters’ alleged inefficiency, I am afraid his gift 
may be accepted, though I am convinced it will 
turn to dross in the hands of the recipient 
Seriously, if our iron trade needs protection 
because of a paltry i6 millions of imports, how 
much more do our 6o milhons of exports need 
help? They meet the open competition of the 
world in neutral markets To hamper them by 
fiscal regulations would be dangerous beyond 
measure The vastness of the trade and its 
manifold ramifications make it impossible to 
foresee the results which would follow It can 
maintain itself only by that flexibility of adapta- 
tion which it has shown agam and again in the 
past. 

The real answer is that the iron trade needs no 


protection. When, if ever, this great British 
interest has to look for help from the State, it 
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will be ifi’etrievably ruined beyond the tinkerings 
of all the fiscal reformers in the world 1 posi- 
tively refuse to believe that an industry which I 
have seen meet and pass through two, if not three/ 
complete revolutions since 1862^ will not maintain 
its position long after the debates of to-day have 
become a matter of curious inquiry to the his- 
torian. 
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MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING 

BY ARTHUR WADHAM 

EDITOR OF **THB MACHINERY MARKET” 

W HAT effect will the proposals put for- 
ward by Mr. Chamberlain have upon our 
machinery and engineenng trades? In order to 
give a complete answer to this question the first 
point, naturally, is to enquire, "What are the 
precise proposals we are called upon to consider?” 
This information is not forthcoming, and it is im- 
portant to observe that the value, or otherwise, of 
the proposal depends upon what these details are 
and how they will work out. Let us, in default, 
consider what we have to go upon to enable us to 
form an opinion The country has been asked to 
give a " mandate.” A certain principle of action 
only is to be settled now, and we are invited to 
leave the Government to frame the precise terms 

26 
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of the scheme hereafter. "Rather a blind pro- 
ceeding” is the remark which suggests itself, "and 
too indefinite for business purposes, in view of the 
gravity of the proposal” 

We are, however, plainly told J:o begin with, that 
the new policy is to be based upon tJie taxation 
of foodi and that wages are to be increased I 
accept this as the broad principle on which the 
"mandate” is to be based, on the authority of 
Mr, Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on 28th May. On that occasion he made 
the statement that, in order to carry out his plan, 
"you must put a tax on food” At the same 
time he added that higher wages, old-age pen- 
sions to workmen, and other advantages would 
follow by way of compensation. His letter dated 
June 8th to a working man repeats the declaration 
"Even if the price of food is raised” (he wrote), 
“ the rate of wages will be raised in even greater 
proportion ” Later utterances have confirmed the 
foregoing general prinaples as the basis of the 
new scheme Suggestions have been put forward 
for mitigating the incidence of the proposed taxa- 
tion , but these are understood to be subordinate 
to the main object, which is that the tax, whatever 
Its ultimate amount, shall be large enough to give 
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the colonial growers effective protection against 
the cheaper food products of other countries. 

We have befqre us, then, the substantive fact 
thatjthe cost of living is to be increased and 
wages are to^ be a(]vanced It is apparent at once 
that this cannot fail to have far-reaching effects 
upon the manufacturing and market conditions of 
the machinery trade How are the extra wages 
to be provided? Can higher prices be per- 
manently obtained for our machinery output to 
pay for the inevitable increase in the cost of 
production that will follow? If not, what will 
happen ? How are we to recoup ourselves ? Mr 
Chamberlain^s answer to the latter question is 
that we shall do a larger trade with the colonies 
I shall deal with that part of the subject more 
fully later on, but it is necessary to point out at 
once that whatever advantages may accrue to 
other industries under the proposed scheme, no 
increase in orders for machinery and engineering 
business can reasonably be looked for from the 
colonies beyond what can be secured under 
present conditions. The prospect is all the other 
way, for a double reason /irj/ because the avowed 
colonial policy is to maintain and extend their 
own machinery manufactures, and second because 
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a permaAent increase in our manufacturing costs 
will handicap us and make it more difficult to 
compete against the protected colonial makers 

When we arrive at this stage of our examina^ 

* 

tion we are met with Mr Chamberlain's appeal 
that we ought to be willing to make a sacrifice for 
the sake “of binding the empire together and 
retaining or rewarding the loyalty of the colonies " 
On this point I cannot do better than quote the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has wisely said^ that 
a “purely business question such as that now 
before the country cannot be determined by 
sentimental considerations" To follow up this 
argument thoroughly would lead me too far away 
from my subject, but business men will, I am sure, 
agree that nothing is more prolific of misunder- 
standings and disputes than any attempt to mix 
up “charity” and "business” What is true in 
this respect with regard to personal dealings, 
apphes with equal or greater force to the conduct 
of national affairs In dealing with this question 
I shall therefore put away once for all any appeal 
that we should make a monetary sacrifice in order 
to buy the continued loyalty and friendship of our 

Speedi at the Annual Meeting of the British Empire League 
held at the Mansion House 20th July, 1903 
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colonies, as a false factor which can have no place 
in our reckoning. If the Government of Great 
Britain and Ireland is to change its fiscal policy, 
^it nnust be because it is proved to demonstration, 
and beyond the ^hadow of a doubt, that it will 
pay us m this country to do so. If this result is 
clearly shown, by all means let us have the new 
scheme, if not, reject it The sooner we clear 
the subject out of the way the better, for a pro- 
longation of uncertainty on so grave a matter 

cannot fail to have a very disastrous effect upon 
trade. 

The ideal of welding the empire closely to- 
gether is one that appeals strongly to our sym- 
pathies, but there must be other ways in which 
practical effect can be given to this, without 
invoking ourselves in the indefinable risks and 
unknown costs which would be entailed by a 
total upheaval of our whole business fabric and 
an entire reversal of our fiscal system. Would it 
not pay us better, for instance, to provide Govern- 
ment loans to the colonies for deielopment pur- 
poses at low rates of interest, as someone has 
suggested, in return for preferential advantages, 
rather Uian tax ourselves indefinitely and hamper 
our trade with custom-house officialdom? But 
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a questioft of that kind is a matter for politicians 
to deal with, and I must therefore leave that part 
of the subject 

We come then to this, that we must test ths^ 
expediency of altering our present fiscal system 
by a prosaic consideration of the question, “ How 
will it affect our balance sheets?” If adverse to 
the country as a whole (no change, it is admitted, 
can be effected without hitting some indmduals 
or special groups), the result will be to increase 
the list of entries in the bankruptcy lists, and the 
effect of disturbing the nation's trade may be 
such that we shall never recover our previous 
position Is the change worth the risk? The 
burden of proof rests with those who propose it. 
Meantime, what I shall endeavour to do is to 
indicate some of the ways in which our interests 
will be affected 

In the machinery and engineering trades, as 
in other businesses, there are three methods by 
which the balance in the profit and loss account 
can be increased Either (i) by reducing the 
costs of production or (2) increasing the returns 
As an additional alternative (3) we can lay out 
more on the expenses side of the account if by so 
doing we ensure a still lai^er increase in the sales 
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account. The latter is a wise or foolish policy 
according to the certainty or otherwise of securing 
adequate returns. If successful, all these three 
''methods arrive at the same result, viz that of 
showing a larger balance to the credit of the 
profit and loss account, and enabling the managers 
to dispense more liberal dividends to the partners 
or shardiolders. A trader who deliberately in- 
creases his working expenses without knowing 
where he is to get them back, is usually considered 
to have lost his head, and We can predict with 
tolerable certainty that he will find his way to 
the Bankruptcy Court. Let us bear in mind that 
the same remark will apply to us as a nation if 
we act on corresponding lines 

Which of these three alternative methods shall 
we adopt for the future conduct of the nation’s 
business? 1 venture to think this is, in a simple 
form, the kernel of the whole question before us 
We are, as I have said, in the dark as to the 
precise nature of the proposals to be brought 
forward,^ but we know for certain that they in- 

* Since this paper was wntten, Mr Chamberlain has announced 
(speedi at Gla^ow, 6th October) that he proposes to place a tax 
of 2 s per quarter upon com, $ per cent upon meat and dauy 
produce, and zo per cent upon manufactured goods imported 
into the United lOngdom from foreign countnes He has also 
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volve an Increase in the working expenses of every 
business establishment, and therefore method (i), 
which I have referred to, of increasing the profit 
by reducing the costs of production will have^ 
be ruled out Method (2) assumes that whilst ex- 
tending our sales we shall not add to llie pro rata 
costs, and this must also therefore be put on one 
side We are left, then, with the comparatively 
simple problem stated in method (3) How are 
we then to increase our sales account sufficiently 

stated that he proposes to so adjust the new taxation that the cost 
of living will not he increased These proposals are admittedly 
tentative, and Mr Chamberlain has reserved to himself freedom 
to revise all details after futore consnltabon-^which he states wiU 
be necessary— with the representatives of the colomal governments 
and of the leading manu&ctnnng trades in this country At the 
same time he repeats his appeal that the nation must be willing to 
make some sacrifice No proof has been adduced that the amount 
of the taxes suggested at Glasgow will be sufficient to answer the 
purpose of Mr Chamberlain’s sdieme, nz. to place colonial growers 
of food products m the position of being able to compete success- 
fully against the producers of the Umted States and other countnes 
The general consensus of opimon amongst authorities m this country 
appears to be that a mudi hea\ier tax will be essential m order to 
make the sdieme operate m the direction aimed at. In view of 
these considerations it would, I think, be imprudent to reckon on 
anytbng less than lo per cent extra as the all-round increase m 
the cost of living and manufiictuimg expenses, upon which the 
calculations m this article are based Whatever may be the finaf 
amount of the taxation fixed upon, however, the principle I have 
st^ested for testing its efiect will, I venture to think, be found 
equally apphcable The result will be proportionate either m a 
greater or lesser degree.— A W 
D 
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to enable us to meet the increase in working 
expenses which the new fiscal policy will entail ? 
If wages are to be raised 2 s, or 35. a week, as 
been hinted, we may assume for the pur- 
pose of the present discussion that the wages 
account in every manufacturing concern will be 
advanced 10 per cent How will this affect the 
figures in the profit and loss account? We may 
take as a very rough reckoning that the selling 
price of machinery and engineering productions 
is made up one-third of wages, one-third of 
materials, and the remaining one-third of estab- 
lishment charges and profit If, for the sake of 
example, we reckon the profit at 10 per cent for 
every ;fioo worth of machinery, eta, sold, the 
profit and loss account will, under present Free 
Trade conditions, appear thus*— • 

Vk £ s d 
To wages account, 
one-third, say 33 ^ S 
To materials, one- 
third, say 33 ^ S 
To establishment 
charges, say. ■ 23 6 8 

90 o o 

To profit balance 10 o Q 
;£lOO o o 


Cr ltd 
By sales account . 100 0 o 


;^IOO o o 
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These figures need only to be multiplied by thou- 
sands or millions to apply the example to the 
whole machinery and engineering trades of the 
country. , 

If this method of considerii^ the^ subject be 
sound, it is perfectly easy to see that the ex- 
pediency of altering our present system of free 
imports and cheap living expenses depends en- 
tirely, as I have already indicated, upon the ex- 
tent of the increase which can, as a fair business 
risk,” be reckoned to come into the sales account 
on the credit side of the profit and loss account 
We have to face the fact, as I have already said, 
that at present any increase in that important 
item from the colonies is problematical. The 
first and most positive result of any fiscal policy 
which increases the cost of living must be, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has clearly pointed out, to 
make labour dearer. Either we shall get less 
efficient labour for the same money or we shall 
pay more for the same amount and efficiency of 
labour. In either case the labour cost per unit of 
output is increased This is, however, only the 
beginning of things The materials used by the 
machinery and engineering trades would neces- 
sarily advance in price in a similar ratio. Thus 
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the coal and coke used for producing Iron, steel, 
and other metals, or for driving power, would 
be advanced to cover the increased cost of miners* 
'ihbour and the other enhanced rates incident to 
the costs of^prodqption and delivery. The metals 
in their turn would likewise have to be charged 
at a higher figure, and establishment charges (in- 
cluding depreciation, management expenses, renl^ 
rates, taxes, and sundry outlays) could not fail to 
be similarly affected. 

A moderate assumption, based on what I have 
already said, would be to allow for an aH-round 
increase of lo per cent, so that unless the sales 
account is increased at the same time in the 
necessary ratio, our profit and loss account under 
the new fiscal policy would stand somewhat as 
follows — 


Dy £ i d 

To wages account 
;^33 6 s Zd, plus 
10 per cent 36 13 4 

To matenals ditto 36 13 4 

To establishment 
charges j^23 6 s 
8 </, plus 10 pc 25 13 4 

99 o 0 

To balance profit 1 o o 
;£lOO o o 


Cr, £ t d 
By sales account . 100 0 o 


£100 o o 
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According to this reckoning, we are brought 
face to face with a loss of mne4enths of onr 
profit as a primary consequence of abolishing our 
existing fiscal system How many of our ma^u?^ 
facturers are there who could ^afford to go on 
in such circumstances? What would happen to 
those who find it a struggle as it is to pay even 
5 per cent at the present labour cost? Perhaps 
it may be thought that I have overstated the case 
in estimating so large a rati^ of increase in the 
cost of materials under the new fiscal policy. 
Those who take that view would probably urge 
that because only the cost of labour is to be 
altered, the cost of materials would at most only 
suffer a very slight advance, proportionate to the 
increase in the labour item alone If such a 
view were acted upon, a very serious under- 
estimate would most certainly be the result It 
must be remembered that we are engaged in 
considering the effect of a perfnanent all-round 
increase in the cost of labour— and, be it noted, 
the cost to the labourer as well as to the em- 
ployer The far-reaclung consequences of this as 
an ever-recurring factor in all future business 
operations can only be realised if we examine 
transactions in their minutest detail It would 
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aifect all trade to its very roots and utmost ramifi- 
cations. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of the 
Nesgnomics of trade that the price of labour governs 
the price of every commodity To quote Adam 
Smith, “ L^ur measures the value not only of 
that part of price which resolves itself into labour, 
but of that which resolves itself into rent and that 
which resolves itself into profit ” * Sooner or later 
every item I have named would, by the operation 
of a natural law, advance in cost corresponding to 
the extra price of labour and living expenses. To 
put it in another way, the purchasing price of the 
sovereign would be diminished (I have put it at 
about i8j in the £), and both landowner and 
profit-taker would require so much more in cash to 
live upon Where rent or other money is paid 
under leases or long ^eements, the extra cost 
would certainly not be immediately felt by all the 
parties. Common experience tells us that the 
fortunate possessor of favourable contracts would 
reap the temporary benefit, but the consumer 
would be promptly made to pay 

I do not presume to say that the figures in my 
estimates are absolute. The position in which we 

* fVeallh of chap vi booki 
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stand at*present in this discussion compels us to 
adopt arbitrary amounts throughout. But it is 
certain that the question which has been placed 
before the country will have to stand or fall^' 
the cold logic of arithmetic Of what use, we may 
ask, would a preferential or protective rate of lo 
per cent, on machinery and engineering plant be 
if it costs us 10 per cent extra to manufacture? 
Like the character in Looking-glass Landy our 
makers would find themselves under the necessity 
of having to run lo per cent faster than they now' 
do, to keep in the same place. 

So far the result of our examination into the 


effect upon the machinery and engineering trades 
of the country of the suggested alteration in our 
fiscal policy cannot be sdd to be attractive. I do 
not pretend, however, that the subject is exhausted 
Let us now turn s^ain to the question of the 
possibility of improving our sales account. From 
whom are our makers of machinery and engineer- 
ing plant to obtain the higher prices which, as I 
have shown, will be necessary to them under the 
new fiscal conditions proposed ? If our home in- 
dustries are made to find the extra money we 
shall weaken our resources, and thus strike a blow 
at the very roots of the prosperity of British 
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industry generally. Can our textile industries 
afford to pay lo per cent more for their looms 
and spindlesi our steam users lo per cent more 
fQT^their boilers and engines, our shipbuilders, 
marine engineers, woodworkers, brickmakers, 
colliery ownfers, mSllers, and farmers lo per cent 
more for all the machinery and tools that they use? 

Our home trade in machinery and engineering 
plant is probably worth at least three times the 
whole of the foreign trade. If the former cannot 
' afford to pay the enhanced rates, can we turn to 
the latter to recoup us ? The recent exhibitions in 
Paris and Dusseldorf have furnished vivid evidence 
of the fact that Great Britain no longer enjoys a 
monopoly of ability to turn out good machinery, 
and that we have to contend not only against 
hostile tariffs, but against competition of a fair 
and genuine character At present we in the 
United Kingdom possess some superior advan- 
tages, and we have opportunities which, if properly 
utilised, will enable us to maintain our supremacy 
unquestioned amongst the nations for another 
twenty years at least But it is now proposed that 
we should handicap ourselves with an approximate 
10 per cent increase in manufacturing costs. The 
effect of this will be to make a present to our 
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foreign competitois of so much extra mar^n for 
competing against British makers, both in our 
own home market and abroad. We must there- 
fore reckon the loss of a certain portion of ojy 
foreign trade as part of the cost of adopting the 
new fiscal policy An extra profit in this direction 
is out of the question 


THE MACHINERY EXPORT TRADE 

An examination of the figures connected with 
our export trade in machinery, etc , will show us ® 
more clearly the position in which we stand with 
regard to this depaitment of our foreign trade 
In 1902 the Board of Trade returns showed that 
we sent out of the country machinery to the value 
of £ 1 8,75 1 ,8 1 2 Our customers were as follows . — 


Foreign countries 
Bntish East India 
Bntish South Africa 
Australia and New Zealand 

Total, as above 


;^i2, 652.045 
2i933>o76 

11730*058 

1*436*633 

;ti8,75i,8i2 


It will be observed that Canada does not come 
into the account It is not mentioned in the 
returns As a matter of fact, Canada is entering 
into competition with us in certain classes of 
machiner}'. The Bntish East Indies are by far 
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our largest customers for machineiy, etc! (amongst 
our possessions and dependencies), and there is no 
proposal, so far as I know, for a reciprocal arrange- 
i3^nt with India. Lord George Hamilton, indeed, 
admitted on the 5th August, that it had not been 
asked for, consequently 1 leave this item of oui 
export trade alone, with the remark that under 
the new fiscal conditions, the retention of our trade 
there will depend upon whether India can afford 
to pay us 10 per cent, more for our machinery 
rather than buy from other countries. Substan- 
tially the same remarks apply to the trade with 
British South Africa, which comes next on the 
foregoing list Gold-mining is likely to remain 
the chief industry in that part for many years to 
come Our chief exports there in 1902 were 
locomotives and other steam engines, mining 
machinery, and machinery of a general descrip- 
tion not specially classified In mining machinety 
and colonial railway plant we already find a 
strong competitor in the United States, and the 
South African market will be seriously endangered 
if we are compelled to advance our prices, even 
though our machinery should receive preferential 
treatment 

One-half our machinery exports last year to 
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Australia and New Zealand consisted of loco- 
motives and agricultural and other steam engines 
(£714,000) These are “competitive” manufac- 
tures, and there is no reason why the peopl^n 
the colonies should continue to buy them from 
us instead of making them themselves, unless we 
can maintain the quality of our work and keep 
down the price at the same time Mining 
machinery accounts for £89,610 in the returns, 
but this is a variable and at present a decreasing 
item, owing, no doubt, to the unsatisfactory 
character of many of the ventures in the Austra- 
lasian goldfields The values of mining machinery 
exported to Australasia for the respective years 
are as follows — 1896, £251,816, 1897, £160,037; 
1898. £157^31 ; 1899. £121,154, igoo, £149498 : 
igoi, £140,976 ; and 1902, £89^610 Our sales of 
agricultural machinery to Australasia amount to 
no more than £39,743 for the whole of 1902, 
At the present time Canadian implement manu- 
facturers are sending their goods into that market 
in competition with us, and we should have to 
reckon on further competition from the same 
quarter, (This, by the way, raises an interesting 
question whether a preferential Australian tariff 
in favour of the Mother Country would operate 
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against Canada.) In 1899 value of our sales 
in that line was ^94 j 39S* The loss in this item 
is probably due to the trade having been kept 
iiv<the colony. It is extremely doubtful whether 
any preferential ^iff that the Commonwealth 
of Australasia will be willing to grant would 
enable us to recover the agricultural implement 
trade The diift of their policy is to protect 
and encourage colonial manufactures, one of the 
c latest proofs of which is shown in the Patents Bill 
recently submitted to Parliament by the Common- 
wealth Government This enactment provides that 
within five years of the issue of any patent, the 
goods patented must be manufactured in Australia. 
British inventions not complying with this would 
consequently be common property in the colony. 
Seeing, then, that the bulk of our machineiy trade 
with Australasia consists of engines and appliances 
which the colonists will not be able to produce for 
themselves foi long years to come, and that the 
remainder is of so comparatively insignificant an 
amount, it seems evident that they have practically 
nothing to offer to the home engineering trade in 
return for the share of taxation we are asked to 
bear on their account 
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With Canada the case is still plainer. The lead- 
ing article published in the Manchester Guardian 
of the 6th August so clearly explained the atti- 
tude of the Dominion towards British manii- 
facturers, that a very few words on this point 
will suffice. As was pithily said. Preferential 
tariffs are not to be dreamt of unless they 
are wholly ineffectual as aids to British home 
industry” The activity of Canadian engineers 
in the Australasian market has already been 
noticed. Their evident aim is not only to supply 
their own market, but to sell to us As evidence 
of their push and enterprise, which is entirely 
commendable, I may mention that the winner of 
the first prize for wind -pumping engines (the 
special feature of the Royal Show this year) was 
a Canadian firm. In our export returns for 1892 
—ten years ago— Canada appears as a buyer from 
us of machinery, etc, to the extent of 139,059 
Now, as I have said, the Dominion is not even 
mentioned in our export returns as a buyer of 
machinery. 

The following comparative figures for the last 
two decades will serve to show that, in spite of 
competition and tariffs, the machinery trade with 
our colonies and dependencies as a whole has 
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steadily grown without the assistance of a prefer- 
ence : jggg 

£ £ £ 

Sntish East Indies . 263,969 « 1,954,409 . 2,933,076 

Bdbsh South Africa — 443»396 * 730,058 

Australasia .^1,190,766 . 888,315 . 1,436,633 

Canada . — 139,059 — 

Totals . 2,454,735 3)4^5)179 6,099,767 

I have left the consideration of our machinery 

exports to foreign countries to the last The 

^ general figures are as follows — 

1882 1892. 1902 

£ £ £ 

Totals , 9*507,925 * “,373,537 • 12,652,045 

The increase shown by these totals is slow, but 
there is a decided advance in spite of the sub- 
stantial defection of Germany and the United 
States as customers. The amount of our machineiy 
exports to those countries will be seen from the 
following figures • — 


1882 1892 1902 

£ £ £ 

USA 627,496 1,051,856 685,543 

Germany 1,354,850 1,485,959 68,025* 


* These are the only figures g^ven in the returns for 1902, m which 
Germany is specifically mentioned. It represents the value of steam 
engines only, exported to that country. Other exports to Germany 
are included under the general heading, ** Countries in Europe 
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Both of tfiese are now our active competitors in 
the markets of the world, and if we are to retain 
this 12^ millions of trade, the British maker must 
not be hampered with the dead weight of an in- 
crease in his costs. Left to ourselves, free to buy 
our materials in the cheapest market, aftid to spend 
our wages to the best advantage, we can, I believe, 
not only retain it, but greatly increase it For the 
machinery and engineering trade of the world is 
still in its infancy The opening up of new coun- 
tries and the development of old (as in the case of 
China, Japan, and Asia Minor) is certain to call 
for vast supplies of mechanical appliances. There 
are great railway and canal works in prospect, 
faster steamship lines are required, and industrial 
progress in every direction will all need the ser- 
vices and work of the engineer. There is plenty 
of room for doubling our foreign machinery export 
trade under present conditions, but we should have 
reason to regard the future of this branch of our 
commerce with serious apprehension if the new 
Protectionist policy were to be adopted. 

IMPORTS OF MACHINERY 

In connection with these fiscal problems, the 
question has been raised what action we should 
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take as regards the Imports of machlneiy Into 
the United Kingdom. Shall we tolerate, or shall 
we check them, by repressive measures? The 
Item is a considerable one, the total value for 
1902 being officially returned at ;f4,76o,65i. This 
Is an Increase of nearly ;£'8oo,ocx) over the value 
Imported In 1901. The latest figures for the first 
seven months of last year, I may add, show a 
decline. Obviously one effect of higher manu- 
, facturing costs in this country would be to put 
makers in the United States, Germany, France, 
and Svdtzerland In a better position for extending 
their trade here. 

I have before me communications from two well- 
known firms in this country Importing and selling 
American machinery which are of interest In 
throwng light on this part of the subject In 
reply to questions, one of these firms writes . — 

“People in this country buy the American machinery and 
tools t^hidi tie handle, not because they are cheaper than 
English, but because they really supply wants that arc not 
met by machinery and tools made in this country As a 
general rule the Amencan tools whidi v e handle ha\c no 
competitive lines in this country— they do work for which 
no machines are made by tool-makers in this country. Some 
articles whidi we handle are sold at a very much lower price 
in this country than in the United States *’ 
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Another firm says — 

^'What enables us successfully to compete with home 
manufacturers in machine tools is the supenonty of the 
machines we sell The special points of advantage consist 
of ease of handling, amount of ou^ut, speaalised design, 
accuracy of construction, and quality jf finish Our pnces 
are high now compared with similar English* tools, but first 
cost IS a minor consideration when the equipment for indus- 
tnal competition is concerned Efficiency is the thing that 
must be studied, and in machine tools, more than anything 
else, * the best is the cheapest m the end ’ * 

There is an obvious way of meeting competi-^ 
tion of this kind, but it is assuredly not by Pro- 
tection 

We have to go back to the great engineering 
strike of 1897 for an explanation of the growth 
of this import trade. At that time, as is well 
remembered, a great many shops were practically 
shut up for about six months, and, British firms 
not being able to execute orders, tools were brought 
from America and Germany to supply urgent re- 
quirements Travellers were sent over here from 
those countries in great numbers to reap the un- 
usual harvest Salerooms were opened, and a 
connection was established which has not only 
been held with a firm grip ever since, but has 
been extended, as we have shown. But an 
extremely important effect of the " invasion ** has 

E 
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been the introduction into this country of a 
number of ingenious and valuable labour-saving 
tools, which has led our oivn engineering firms to 
re-design some of their machinery. The result is 
that we now^ave ^ much more effective and better 
class of tools, of which the industries of the country 
are reaping the benefit Some of these are known 
as "Anglo-American,'" and they combine the in- 
genious devices of the American type with the 
better finish and greater durabihly of the British- 
made tool. 

The following figures show the value of machin- 
ery, etc., imported into Great Britain from the 
United States and Germany respectively in alter- 
nate years since our great engineering stoppage. 
These returns have been specially obtained from 
official sources for the purpose of this paper •— 

1898 1900 1902 

USA £ £ £ 

Machinery m general 2,017,386 2,261,624 2,161,266 
Sewing machines ' . 135,801 103,959 180,022 

fElectncal goods . — 832,801 159,601 

timplements and tools — 3641353 3°4»7^3 

fSteam engines . — — 374*972 

fAgncuItural . — — 268i8ig 
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zM 1900 1902 

Gbri^iany jC £ £ 

^Machinery m general 2131923 280,780 612,0x0 

♦Machinery and miUwork 120,383 130,398 iSii3S4 

tElectncal goods — 86,951 81,759 

Totals . 2,487,493 i?, 060, 866 4,294,526 

There are various interesting points to be noted 
from the foregoing figures, one of them being that 
the electrical engineering business is now nearly 
all retained in this country. There is no reason 
to doubt that when any other section of the trade 
assumes dimensions large enough to tempt British 
industrial enterprise it will be recaptured, or cap- 
tured, by our home engineers in the same way, 
provided that their hands are not tied. In any 
case, it must be remembered that the machinery 
imported which does not come under the category 
of tools or appliances for our engineering trade 
assists the production of other British com- 
modities. They consequently contribute to the 
national wealth and prosperity, and in this our 
engineering and machinery trades are amongst 

* These items are separated in this ivay in the returns com- 
mencing \nth the year 1898 The reason for this method of dassifi- 
cation is not dear 

t These items are not shown separately in the returns until 
recent jears 
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the first to participate. ' These imports, therefore, 
are valuable and not detrimental, as some have 
supposed, ^ 

Is it not obvious, when we come to a close and 
careful examination of our commercial conditions, 
that the key to the future success of our industries 
lies, not in protective tarifiTs, but in reducing the 
costs of transit and of manufacture and increasing 
the efficiency of labour and its output? There 
^ are feasible schemes — some of them, no doubt, 
involving large changes — which would work to 
this beneficent end and place us, as I have said, 
ahead of any competitors, but I fail entirely to see 
how the fiscal scheme now before the country could 
have a good effect upon the trade of Great Britain. 
So far as our machinery and engineeiing trades 
are concerned, it appears clear to me that the 
proposed change would still further hamper and 
embarrass business, curtail the demand, and drive 
orders steadily away from British workshops into 
the hands of American, Colonial, and Continental 
competitors From our point of view, therefore, 
the proposal to tax food and increase the cost 
of labour all round throughout the United King- 
dom would be a stupendous and ruinous blunder. 
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THE COTTON TRADE 

BY ELIJAH HELM, M.A. 

T he authoritative exclusion of raw material* 
from Mr Chamberldn’s preferential scheme, 
or rather his denial of its inclusion, marks a further 
step in the process of vigorous pruning to which 
it is being subjected. Yet we must not conclude 
that even raw cotton will not be brought into it if 
sufficient encouragement should be given to its 
promoters in the course of the agitation Let us 
not lose sight of the or^nal purpose, that of pro- 
moting production and exchange of products 
within a " self-sufficing empire,” and of lessening 
its dependence upon foreign sources of supply. It 
is obvious to everybody that the scheme cannot be 
carried out, especially in respect of Australia and 
South Africa, unless preference is given to raw 
materials from the colonies That such a policy is 

53 
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contemplated by Mr. Chamberlain's supporters is 
indicated by a recent letter from Mr T. A, Brassey 
pointing to raw cotton in particular as a fit subject 
for inclusion in the programme of the “ preferential 
trader." For the present, however, we may neglect 
the taxationrof fo/eign-grown cotton in considering 
the effect of the scheme upon the great Lancashire 
industry, whilst keeping a watchful eye upon future 
developments. 

But there are other aspects of the proposals of 
' Mr Chamberlain and his associates in which the 
British cotton industry is profoundly inl;erested 
Look first at the magnitude of the industry as 
indicated by the total value of its productions Of 
the proportion exported we have precise records. 
These are shown for the year 1902 in the follow- 
ing table, the exports to foreign countries and to 
British possessions being separately given — 


Exports of British Cotton Productions in 1902 ' 



To foreign 

To Bntisb 

Total 


countnes 

possessions 

Piece Goods — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Unbleached 

• 6 i 973 i 87 S 

10*787,141 

17,761,016 

Bleached . 

8,408,114 

5,787,166 

i 4 ,i 9 S» 28 o 

Pnnted . 

6,302,803 

4,419.793 

10,722,596 

Dyed, etc 

. 8,132,799 

4,403,228 

12,536,027 

Total . 

* 9 . 8 J 7 i 59 i 

25 i 397»338 

55 » 2 i 4 » 9 i 9 
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Other Cotton 

To fore^ 
cotintnes 

To Bntish 
possessions 

Total 

Productions- 

- £ 

£ 

£ 

Yam 

5.732i384 

1,671,699 

7,404,083 

Sewing thread 

3)*42i83* 

485,676 

3,628,508 

Lace 

• *i303>939 

761,861 

3,065,800 

Smallwares, etc 

1.5141983 

i,j7i,66o 

2,686,623 

Hosiery . 

86,997 

370,745 

457,742 

Total 

•42,598,706 

29,858,969 

7*,4S7,67S 


We have yet to add the value of the cotton 
manufactures contained in the made-up clothing 
sent abroad The entire amount last year was^ 
jf6,297,2i9, of which only ;f7i3,942 represents the 
shipments to foreign countries, and ^^5,583,277 
those to Bntish possessions. Assuming that only 
one-third of these sums may be put down as 
representing cotton goods, we get a grand total of 
;^74»S 56,748 as the value of the products of the 
industry exported to all parts of the world. Of 
this ;^42,836,687 falls under the head of foreign 
countries and ;^3 1,720,061 under that of British 
possessions There remains to be added the 
value of the cotton goods of all kinds consumed 
at home The estimates of experienced statis- 
ticians vary a little, but it will not be thought 
them to be very far from the mark in taking the 
home consumption of cotton goods of every sort 
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as one-fourth of the whole product, tha^is to say, 
one-third of the £72AS7fi7S shown in the table, 
or ji?24,i52,558. Thus the entire value of the pro- 
duction of the British cotton industry appears to be 
;£'96, 610,233, and if we add to this the cost of the 
after processes of cCmverting the goods consumed at 
home into the forms m which they are finally used, 
the figure would probably exceed ;^ioo,ooo,ooo. 

Even the most strenuous of Protectionists will 
admit that an industry of such magnitude, upon 
vhich some millions of our population are directly 
or indirectly dependent for their livelihood, is not 
one to be trifled with by our “tariff refoimers/* 
They will no doubt eagerly protest that they are 
anxious not only to preserve it but to make it 
still more prosperous. From this point of view, 
and indeed on all grounds, the obligation rests 
upon them to prove their case, to show us in what 
ways and by what means each great industry and 
the economic welfare of the whole nation are to 
gain from a reversion to a Protectionist system. 
Free Trade has been in possession for nearly 
sixty years. Under it the United Kingdom has 
prospered prodigiously, and its population has 
kept its position as the wealthiest community on 
the face of the earth. It is not enough to tell us 
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that other nations have prospered greatly under 
Protection It must be clearly shown how the 
British people will be better off by abandoning 
the policy which has served them so well, and we 
in Lancashire want to know the particular methods 
by which the proposed reversicJi to & Protective 
Customs system will benefit the cotton industry. 
No v^[ue generalities will be sufficient. The voice 
of the cotton trade has already been heard in 
opposition to the change, speaking through a 
representative body of employers and workpeople, 
as well as through the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, on behalf not only of the cotton 
manufacturing interest, but also on that of the 
merchants of the city. From this part of the 
country, therefore, the “reformers” can look for 
little support, unless th^ can produce facts and 
arguments powerful enough to convince the people 
of the cotton manufacturing districts that they are 
utterly mistaken 

Let it be observed that the Imperial preferential 
scheme is definitely Protectionist It openly pro- 
poses to give to home and colonial producers of 
food the privilege of artificially increasing their 
incomes at the expense of those who use it, and 
especially at the expense of wage-earners, who 
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collectively are much the largest consum*ers. That 
loss, it was at first proclaimed, was to be made 

0 

good by a rise of wages and the provision of old- 
age pensions. The latter has now fallen out of the 
scheme, and apparently the advance in ws^es is 
following it* The^arguraent that earnings rise and 
fall with the cost of food will not stand investiga- 
tion, for, as every intelligent manufacturer knows, 
rates of wages and, even more, earnings, which are 
the vital consideration, are dependent upon the 

^ state of trade and industry, not upon the cost of 
food. The trade unions understand this principle 
well enough. If their members are fully employed, 
mill managers wanting more hands, and the profits 
of cotton spinners and manufacturers are large, 
food may be cheaper than ever it was, and yet 
they will demand and will get an advance of wages. 
On the other hand, if trade is slack, profits small 
or non-existent, and the number of people out of 
work very great, they will never dream of success- 
fully applying for higher rates of wages, even 
though the cost of food should have lisen to a 
painfully high point Even if nominal wages 
should be raised to meet the increased cost of food 
the operatives would have gained nothing, and the 
employers would be burdened with an increased 
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labour co*st. If, on the other hand, wages should 
not be raised, the operatives would be actually 
poorer, and the employers would lose the differ- 
ence in efficiency between well-paid and under- 
paid labour. The Lancashire factory workers will 
therefore not be persuaded to Accept* the applica- 
tion of the preferential scheme to food They 
look, like sensible men, to the effect of the pro- 
posals in respect of the industry in which th^ are 
vitally interested Anything which threatens its 
welfare thieatens them, and it is because they see 
this fact so clearly that they have joined hands 
with their employers in resolutely opposing any 
departure from the policy of Free Trade. 

But we must not look upon the proposed duties 
as affecting only food. Fiscal history teaches abund- 
antly that when once the principle of Protection 
has gained a firm foothold, it must go all round. 
Already, indeed, the proposals have been extended 
beyond their original scope We are to have a 
system of retaliation against the dumping of cheap 
manufactures by the imposition of duties upon 
them. It has been shown quite conclusively that, 
for the most part, these cheap manufactures are 
in fact the cheap accessory materials of many im- 
portant^ industries, and that to have them dumped 
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on our shores at very low prices is just as advan- 
tageous to our industrial position as it is to obtain 
cheap raw cotton or wool or flax or iron ore from 
abioad But if we are to protect not only pro- 
ducers of food but also manufacturers of com- 
modities similar to^hose which foreigners are good 
enough to send us from time to time when they 
have a surplus, at cost price or less, where is the 
process to stop? 

Whatever confusion theie may be in the ever- 
ranging phases of the proposed new fiscal policy, 
one thing stands out clear and indubitable. We 
aie to have Protection— certainly in respect of food 
products; certainly, too, in respect of dumped 
manufactures It is not less inevitable that sooner 
or later the system must become general. The 
non-protected interests will claim and will get like 
treatment if they press hard enough for it , and the 
pressure will not be lacking whenever an industry 
is injured or threatened either by foreign competi- 
tion in the home market, or by enhanced cost 
of production, or by hostile foreign tariffs. In 
every one of the great nations now possessing a 
high Protectionist Customs tariff the process of 
extending the range of the duties and increas- 
ing their amount has been gradual but sure The 
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Protection was partial and small at Erst, and was 
usually conceded in response to various plausible 
pleas — fostering infant industries, compensating 
home manufactures for increased domestic taxation, 
or other assumed desirable purposes Irresistibly, 
however, the sense of equality and the importunity 
of the non-protected inteiests sufficed to bring 
them into the circle of privilege No feature m 
the history of Protection is more striking than 
the inevitable tendency of favoured classes to hold 
together and to assist new claimants for privilege, 
especially if they make themselves strong by 
association The process is well known in the 
United States by the name of " log-rolling ” Mutual 
assistance in raiding the pockets of the people it 
might perhaps be more exactly called Thus a true 
tmpenum in tmpeiio becomes firmly established. 
When Mr Cobden was discussing his project of an 
Anglo-French treaty of commerce with Napoleon 
III. he pointed out the numerical insignificance of 
the manufacturers whose opposition the Emperor 
hesitated to encounter. He replied, ** The protected 
mdustnes combine, the general public do not” 
That is always a formidable factor to be reckoned 
with in every Protectionist country, and it is a phase 
of the subject which Englishmen should keep well 
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in their minds at the very b^inning of a crusade 
the like of whidi has bound other nations fast in 
the iron grasp of monopolist supremacy. 

We must proceed, then, upon the assumption 
that the preferential duties on food and retaliatory 
duties on dumpecf manufactures will be the be- 
ginning, not the end of the reactionary movement 
Mr. Chamberlain has told us that a duty on raw 
cotton is not contemplated, but some of his sup- 
porters are more contistent with his original 
purpose, for they talk of the vast possibilities of 
cotton cultivation in India, in West Africa, and in 
the West Indies, and of encouraging it by pre- 
ferential duties Let us take it for granted, how- 
ever, as was said above, that Lancashire spinners 
will be allowed, as at present, to buy cotton 
wherever they can find it without fiscal impedi- 
ment, especially since they are making strong 
efforts to extend the growth of the staple in British 
dominions, and have protested against any de- 
parture from Free Trade. But the cotton indusfay 
consumes many kinds of raw material besides 
cotton. It uses enormous quantities of flour and 
other farinaceous substances, and large amounts 
of tallow, leather, skins, wood, iron, steel, bleaching 
chemicals, dyestuffs, and numerous other acces- 
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series, all of which would be made substantially 
dearer under a Protectionist system. If anyone 
should think lightly of an import duty on grain 
and other farinaceous substances in this connection 
he will be surprised to learn that the very small 
duty imposed on these commodities fn 1902, and 
removed last year, cost one company in the cotton 
industry — a very large one, it is true — ^not less 
than jf4,ooo a year. There can be no doubt, then, 

that the adoption of a Protectionist policy will add 

* 

seriously to the cost of production in the British 
cotton industry. What this means it is easy to 
realise when we remember how extensively British 
cotton goods are exported to neutral markets in 
payment for merchandise imported from them by 
Protectionist countries which cannot pay for it 
directly because of the high cost of their own 
production. Economy in manufacture, and, as an 
important factor in that, unfettered access to the 
cheapest sources for all the materials and neces- 
saries of production, is the secret of our power 
to retain the supremacy in the world^s markets for 
I cotton goods. 

The table on pages 54, 55 shows the distribution 
of our exports of all kinds of cotton manufactures 
and yams sent oversea in 1902 to foreign countries 
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and to British possessions respectively. The total 
amount was ;^72457,67S, of which ;f42,598,7o6 
was sent to foieign countries and 29, 85 8^969 to 
British possessions. Of the last-named item not 
less than 18,442, 140 represents the value of the 
exports to india/ leaving only 1,416,829 as the 
value of those to all the self-governing and Crown 
colonies. Now the whole of this trade, foreign, 
Indian, and colonial, is cairied on in unaided com- 
petition with the cotton industries of the world, 
excepting the very small proportion of it which 
receives preferential treatment in Canada. The 
shipments to Canada under this special arrange- 
ment weie 1,396, 820. Canada also received an 
important amount of cotton goods from the United 
States, but in all other parts of the empire the 
competition from other countries is exceedingly 
small We have here undoubted evidence of the 
power of the British cotton industry to hold the 
pre-eminence, and this it owes in no small measure 
to the fact that it is able to obtain, without fiscal 
obstacle, all the materials and requisites of the 
industry on the most economical terms. This 
advantage would be largely destroyed if a Pro- 
tectionist system were set up in the United 
Kingdom. 
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But there is a further consideration which should 
have great weight in discussing the effect of the 
new proposals upon the British cotton industry. 
A considerable proportion of the £^2, 598, 706 of 
cotton productions exported to foreign countries 
is sent to highly Protectionist^ States, which give 
most-favoured-nation treatment to them because 
of the Free Trade policy pursued hitherto by the 
United Kingdom. Is it wise to surrender this 
advantage, conceded without bargain? There is a 
disposition in some quarters to treat lightly thTs 
remarkable fact, that nations which seek to force 
trade by means of fighting tariffs can get no better 
terms from their opponents than those which the 
latter accord to us of their own free will. But it 
is manifestly a tribute to the efficacy of consistent 
adherence to our traditional policy and to its 
practical value, which can be appreciated only by 
trying to realise how altered would be our position 
in this respect if the policy were once abandoned. 
This view of the matter is of special importance 
to the cotton industry. In spite of hostile tariffs, 
the greater proportion of its exported productions 
goes to foreign countries, and it is now proposed 
to adopt a course which would gravely imperil it, 
to say the least 

F 
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Another consequence of adopting* the pre- 
ferential proposals brings them into a position 
which can hardly be described by a milder ad- 
jective than ric^iculous. We are asked to put 
duties on foreign food in order to encourage the 
colonies to <send «us larger supplies. Important 
and increasing quantities of butter are coming to 
our markets from Canada and Australia. But 
more important amounts of it come into our 
markets from Denmark and Holland. Now these 
Countries impose duties on our manufactures of 
about 5 per cent, and in Denmark there is a 
promising movement on foot in favour of absolute 
Free Trade. But the Canadian duties on our 
manufactures are about 24 per cent, after allowing 
for the preferential abatement and the Australian 
duties are considerably higher. The proposal, 
then, is that we should penalise nations which are 
already not far from a Free Trade basis already^ 
in order to favour the food products of certain 
sections of our own Empire whose Customs 
systems are vastly less liberal. Is this the way 
to encourage the spread of Free Trade abroad? 
It must be remembered, too, that in the case of 
Holland her East India colonies, Java and the 
rest, are very large consumers of English cotton 
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goods, the exports of them thither last year having 
been ;fi,5oo,cxx}, or actually more than the ex- 
ports to Canada. These are admitted on pre- 
cisely the same terms as Dutch cotton manu- 
factures It would surely be the height of folly 
to invite Holland and Denmark, inequitable 
treatment of their food products at our ports, to 
go back from their comparatively liberal Customs 
system and partially close markets for our cotton 
goods which now employ a very considerable pro- 

9 

portion of the spindles and looms of Lancashire. 
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THE COAL TRADE 

BY SIR CHARLES McLAREN, BART, MP 

T he coal trade is not, and is never likely to be, 
assailed by the competition of imports from 
abroad, but there is no trade which is so funda- 
mentally dependent upon the general prosperity 
of the country and upon the capacity of the con- 
sumer, both at home and abroad, to take its 
products As there could never be a question of 
putting an import duty on coal, the probable effect 
of Protection upon the coal trade cannot be esti- 
mated from past experience or from what is now 
often called the Cobdenite point of view, but will be 
regarded 1^ the trade, favourably or the reverse, 
according as it will increase or diminish the output 
and the cost of production An enormous capital 
is sunk in collieries in this country, and an enor- 
mous number of men are employed. The third 
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partner in the trade — viz. the royalty owner — is 
practically safe whatever happens ; but any rash 
and ill-considered interference with the ordinary 
course of trade in these islands may mean ruinous 
loss not only to the coalowner but to the men em- 
ployed in colliery operations, tb the* trades that 
supply collieries with plant and stores, to the idllage 
shopkeeper with whom the men’s wages are spent, 
and, in some degree, to the freight agencies, such as 
railways, canals, docks, and ships, which derive a 
very important part of their revenue from the trans- 
port of fuel. The coalowner sometimes gets little 
sympathy from the public when trade is good and 
prices are high, and no one has ever suggested that 
he at least would gam anythmg from "fiscal 
changes.” It is, however, generally forgotten that 
hy the "coalowner” is really meant a large body 
of middle-class men and women who have invested 
their savings in the shares of colliery joint-stock 
companies, and who are quite clever enough to 
decline a gamble when all the risks are against 
them As to the profits of the trade, I have for 
twenty-five years been intimately concerned with 
the colliery operations of some of the largest joint- 
stock companies in that trade, and I can state 
from my own knowledge that while now and then 
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there, is a big boom with handsome returns, the 
average earnings of the capital invested in collieries 
would probably not work out above lo per cent, 
and in many cases are very much lower. The rate 
of wages now paid to miners is high, considering 
the price of 6oal , but work is not always plentiful, 
and in ordinary times, in summer, few miners 
make more than a fair living wage, hardly 
earned, amid conditions full of danger and dis- 
comfort It IS the shareholder in the mines and 
the collier who will have to say yes or no to any 
proposal that may endanger such prosperity as 
they now enjoy , and when it is remembered that 
for every shilling that coal costs ninepence le- 
presents the wages paid in producing it, the risk 
that the labouring classes will have to face if the 
basis of our trade is tampered with is far greater 
than they are likely to accept 
It is suggested that food and manufactured arti- 
cles should be made dearer by protective or pre- 
ferential duties, and the workman is told that if he 
pays more for his loaf, his meat, and his other pur- 
chases, he will get higher wages. Higher wages 
to-day in collieries would mean the elimination of 
all profit to the coalowner, and would restrict that 
free and constant expenditure upon colliery plant 
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and improvements which are essential to the safety • 
of the miner and which bring prosperity to scores 
of metallurgical trades, whose profits would in their 
turn suffer by diminution of the coalowner’s re- 
sources. On the other hand, the miner would 
pocket nothing by his increased wage if he had to 
pay more for his food. Probably, however— -and 
the further reduction of wages in Durham which 
has just been announced supports this view — ^he 
would not get his increased wage His spending 
resources would be diminished, to the loss of Bis 
family as well as of the shoemaker, tailor, and pro- 
vision merchant with whom he deals Trade in the 
commodities these supply would be pro tanto re- 
stricted, and the restriction would be felt by both 
employers and wage-earners in the shoe and hosiery 
factories of Leicester and Northampton, the cloth- 
ing districts of Yorkshire, and by all engaged in 
the import and distnbution of food Forced by 
the resulting diminution of income to economise 
their expenditure, all these persons would reduce 
their consumption of house coal, and so make 
matters worse still for the house-coal pits, which, 
everybody knows, are the least profitable collienes 
even in good times 

Suppose, however, the dear food policy were 
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abandoned and pieferential duties weie placed on 

I 

what are usually called manufactured articles only. 
I say nothing about law materials proper, as we are 
now led to understand that the Government dare 
not interfere with them, though it must be remem- 
bered that for thf practical purposes of many 
trades manufactured imports are raw materials. 
Steel blooms, billets, and forgings are highly 
wi ought products, but to the maker of tinplates, 
manufactured steel, electric and other machineiy, 
itfdchine tools, engines, locomotives, and — most 
important of all — ships these are raw materials. 
There is no trade upon whose prosperity the 
prosperity of the coal trade more closely depends 
than the iron and steel trades of this country, 
and anydiing which would cause the closing down 
or partial employment of engineering works, 
foundries, and ^ipyards would mean an enor- 
mously decreased consumption of coal, followed 
by an immediate collapse of prices all over the 
mining districts Eveiy coalowner would agree 
that, whatever the condition of trade may be, 
profits can only be maintained, having regard to 
the heavy burden of constant general charges, by 
the largest output which his pits can produce. 
Even, therefore, if he could maintain his prices at 
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the pit by accepting the situation and reducing 
his output his profits would certainly vanish, and 
all practical men know that in the competition of 
trade coalowners do work their pits to the last 
possible ton, even at low prices, rather than dis- 
miss men and close districts formant bf profitable 
orders In other words, it is less difficult and risky 
to turn out as much coal as you can and try to 
sdl it in the open market at the best price that 

ivill secure the order rather than to try to maintain 

• 

prices by working two da3rs a week or losing your 
men. Whichever course, however, is adopted, the 
next step which suggests itself is to knock lo per 
cent off miners* wages, and so try to earn a little 
profit at their expense. 

Now this is exactly what would happen if our 
tinplate mills, engineering shops, and shipyards 
were to be forced to run on higher-priced mate- 
rials, whether those higher prices were caused by 
direct tariffs intended to exclude what are called 
“dumped** goods from Germany or the United 
States, or whether they were caused by a general 
rise in the price of commodities caused by a pro- 
tective policy, followed by a demand for higher 
wages by the working classes A big shipyard 
and steelworks will consume anything between a 
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hundred thousand and a quaiter of a million tons of 
fuel in the year, while the amount of fuel used in 
the smelting of pig iron and the manufacture of 
the endless variety of products which go to make 
up the modern ship would be difficult to calculate. 
At the presfent moment wages in this country in 
the iron and steel trades are about double what 
they are in Belgium and Germany, and it is well 
known that a big ship can be built almost as 
cheaply at Stettin as on the Tyne or Clyde. Ship- 
owners are not philanthropists, and if they see 
their way to get a boat at a couple of thousands 
less abroad than they would have to pay here they 
will place their order with the foreigner. At pre- 
sent our shipyards are just able to hold their own, 
in spite of the extra wages we pay, because we 
have the command of what are probably the 
cheapest materials in the world, and the ship- 
builder will tell you that, as far as he is concerned, 
he only regrets that steel goods are not dumped 
down in his yard by the benevolent foreigner at 
less than cost more often than is the case The 
long and short of it is this, that if anything is done 
which will have the effect of raising the cost of 
labour and materials in intermediate trades, the 
cost of the finished article, whether it be mining 
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machinery for the Transvaal, steel rails foi India 
and the Argentine, hardware for the Chinese mar- 
ket, or ships for our own trade, will rise to a price 
by which competition in the neutral markets of 
South America, India, and China will all be in 
favour of the foreigner, whos^ long&r hours and 
lower wages make up the difference to him in his 
costs. Is this a state of things that the English 
workman is prepared to face? It is to his pocket 
that the capitalist is certain to look for recoupment 
of his losses , and if, as is probable, the English 
workman declines to bear these losses, many of 
the industries of the nature I have referred to will 
be closed down, coke, slack, and steam coal will be 
thrown back on the market, and a ruinous time 
will be in store for everyone connected with the 
coal trade Even in foreign exports this state 
of things might in the long run react against the 
coal trade, for, supposing ships become dearer, 
freights would rise, and with high freights the 
Mediterranean and Baltic markets are affected, 
and in the latter case brought more within the 
reach of the Westphalian and Bohemian coal- 
owner, who can send his coal down to any part of 
the German coast, thanks to the cheap rates of 
State railroads, at a price which puts Enghsh^coal, 
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already handicapped by railway rates to the port 
of shipment, at a very heavy disadvantage. If, on 
the other hand, the volume of our foreign trade be 
reduced from any cause whatever, it is obvious 
that the foreigner will buy less coal from us, and 
in this way Idss cod>l would go for bunkers as well 
as in the shape of cargo 

These considerations point to a still worse state 
of affairs should the operation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy result in the whole of our com and 

I. 

meat supplies coming from the colonies instead 
of foreign countries. Excluding the coal used 
in bunkering ships in British ports, we export 
40,000,000 tons a year for foreign consumption, 
chiefly to the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, South America, and even the Pacific coast 
of the United States, The wages to miners re- 
presented by this output are close on 1,000,000. 
This coal goes out at nominal freights, because 
the vessels make their profit on the homeward 
cargoes which they bring of corn, meat, iron ore, 
and other products. The United States cannot 
compete with this trade, because they exclude the 
homeward cargoes ; and so, by virtue of our low 
outward freights, we monopolise the business in 
coal. Should we by preferential or protective tariffs 
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destroy or endanger the homeward traffic, it would 
mean the collapse not only of the coal trade at 
home, but of shipbuilding and steelmaking too, and 
tens of thousands of our most highly skilled and 
best-paid artisans would be driven to starvation. 
When it is remembered that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal is intended to benefit our colonial 
cousins and is not put forward even by him 
primarily for the benefit of the Englishman at 
home, one is tempted to ask what can the colonies 

m 

do for the coal trade in return^ The answer of 
course is— Nothing Already Australian coal is 
taking the place of our own in the bunkers of 
liners in the Far East, and everybody 'knows that 
the coal deposits of Canada are of enormous 
value and of easy access. If we take the coal and 
iron trades together it will probably be found hy 
the next generation that the most dangerous com- 
petitor with the English coalowner and ironmaster 
will be, not the American or the German, but the 
Canadian, who is already beginning to develop ores 
of the richest quality and cheaply-got fuel, so as 
to produce sted at a rate wWch would be impos- 
sible in this country, where nearly all ores suitable 
for steel-making have to be imported from abroad 
Any present sacrifice, therefore, by the coal industry 
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for the benefit of our colonies could never be 
counterbalanced by future trade conditions. We 
should not only suffer more severely to-day from 
German and Belgium competitors, who would 
practically trade in the neutral markets at our 
expense just^ mudi as if they had a bounty given 
to their exports, but our children would have the 
mortification of seeing that we had helped to build 
up a coal and steel industry in Canada, which 
would mean irretrievable ruin to the metallurgical 
trades here, even if Germany and Belgium were 
swept out of the way. That of course means a catas- 
trophe to the coal trade which would be felt for 
generations. This must never be forgotten, for the 
idea that the United States will be the nation ever 
to compete seriously with us on our own shores in 
coal or steel may be dismissed as visionary so long 
as they have Canada vnth more favourable con- 
ditions on their flank. I can imagine no man who 
cares about the value of his coal investments who 
could have any doubt as to what would happen to 
his property if we interfered with our present com- 
mercial system in any of these directions. This 
system is a most delicately balanced and intricate 
machine. Artificial disturbances of that equilib- 
rium which has been built up by the energy and 
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sagacity of at least three generations of business 
men may produce consequences so far-readiing as 
to be positively disastrous, and it is difficult to 
think of any industry, hardly excepting the cotton 
trade, whose ruin or injury would be more widely 
felt in its indirect effects at hoi^e than the mining 
of coal. 



SHIPPING 

BY WALTER RUNCIMAN, MR 

T he great expansion of British shipping 
during the past forty or fifty years is due 
not entirely to physical conditions. Our Free 
yrade policy removed the obstacles to rapid 
growth, tended to develop efficiency, and has 
encouraged the most abundant exchange of com- 
modities. Every word of that statement will be 
accepted by anyone who knows and understands 
the recent history and conditions of our shipping 
trade. Mark how the Board of Trade records the 
advance since 1850, and compare the figures with 
those for the oversea gross tonnage of the Protec- 
tionist United States of America , — 



Under Free Trade. 

Under Protection 


Bnti^ net 

U S oversea 

Year 

tonnage 

gross tonnage. 

1850 

3.S6S1I33 

1,585,711 

i860 

4,658,687 

2,546,237 

1870 

5,690,789 

. 1,516,800 

1880 . 

6,574^513 

1,532,810 

1890 

7,978,538 

946,695 

1900 

9,304,108 


190Z 

. 9,608,420 

. 889,129 
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During the period from 1880 to 1901, when 
British tonnage went up by over 3,000,000 tons, 
the total tonnage of the merchant navy of the 
whole German Empire grew by 900,000 net tons, 
namely from 1,181,525 in 1880 to 2,093,033 in 1901. 
If you stand on the Rock of Gibraltar and count 
the steamers passing east and west, six out of ten 
will be British. Watch the traffic up and down the 
Bosphorus, and for every three foreign steamers 

you will see seven British. Look up the records 

• 

of the Suez Canal, and you will find that Great 
Britain accounts for more of the total canal traffic 
than do Germany, France, Russia, and all the test 
of the world put together. Lloyd’s Register 
states that of the oversea tonnage of all the 
world, sail and steam, the British flag is flown by 
nearly one-half, and in steamers alone by over one- 
half. The British gross steam tonnage last year 
amounted to over 13,650,000; all the other 
countries of the world combined could muster only 
12,200,000. This volume of tonnage may not be 
an exact indication of the prosperity of the British 
merchant shipping, for foreign competition is more 
assiduous than ever, and from the point of view of 
individual profits, home competition has recently 
proved no less damaging 

G 
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But how are colonial preferential tariffs to 

diminish the number of either British or foreign 

competitors? Or how far can preferential tariffs 

increase the volume of the world’s tiade? Will 

the proposed prohibition or taxation of steel, etc , 

produced by^Germnn or American manufacturers 

help or hamper British shipping? Will British 

shipping run any risks in the couise of a long or 

short bout of tariff retaliation ? These questions 

are r^arded by the tramp from a point of view 
<• 

which is broader than that of the liner. The liners 
have more or less secured themselves in the trades 
which they cultivate Some of them find the basis 
of their business in mail contracts, for which the 
Post Offices pay regular remuneration. Some 
depend on mercantile manipulation and combina- 
tion as well as on cheap cariiage for their security. 
They all work to some extent in what are known 
as conferences (the vulgar have sometimes called 
them rings), and thus exclude competition, whether 
British or foreign. They steam along regular 
routes, and their attention is concentrated mainly 
on the trade confined to these routes. Thus a liner 
trading exclusively to Canada will tell you that 
an effective preference given to Canadian grain in 
England and to English goods in Canada would 
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by increasing the Canadian-English traffic be un- 
doubtedly beneficial The extra cost of his new 
steamers caused by the protection of the British 
ironmasters could be ignored by him if his trade 
were sufficiently enhanced , nor could retaliation 
reach him on his route An(?with*slight modifi- 
cations these remarks are true of the West Indian, 
South African, and Australasian lines In his 
narrowest capacity it is no business of the mana- 
ger or owner of these lines to inquire how far his 
prosperity thus encouraged would mean disaster 
for other people But we must remember that 
what the colonial lines would gam would be lost 
by the vessels depending for employment on 
foreign cargoes Until the position of India is 
defined we cannot tell the effect of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s proposals on the volume of the Eastern 
trade 

There are, however, many notable instances of 
lines which never visit either our colonies or our 
dependencies They ply between the United 
Kingdom and foreign ports, or between foreign 
ports only. All their ports of departure, ports 
of call, and destinations are foreign They could 
extract no benefit whatever from a colonial pre- 
ference , an artificial rise in the price of steel, etc 
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would handicap them, and retaliation would place 
them most in danger of attack by foreign Govern- 
ments. Yet even their position must be qualified, 
for they have by combination and by monopoly of 
port facilities secured themselves to some extent 
from outside Attack, ^nd they refrain from invading 
a foreign competitor’s business whenever by such 
abstinence they can peisuade the foreigner to leave 
them alone. 

Not so the tramp. He goes everywhere, com- 
petes for everything against everybody, cuts into 
any trade — British, foreign, or colonial — ^whenever 
he can see a profit, and he is similarly subject to 
attacks, with no means of defence except his own 
efficiency. Such free competition, on the whole, 
brings to the most capable shipowner who works 
the best and cheapest vessels his just reward in 
profits and uninterrupted employment. In this 
incessant tramp contest we are supreme; so 
supreme, indeed, that in carriage by tramps we do 
not only our own work, but we have also captured, 
unaided by Government subsidy or privilege, the 
business of nearly the whole world, colonial as well 
as foreign. Few people realise that the British 
mercantile marine is largely composed of tramps. 
The lines are so well advertised in railway stations, 
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hotels, and shops, that the man in the inland street 
imagines that all British shipping is to be found in 
the great lines Far from that, the liners number 
roughly 1,300 vessels, while the tramps approxi- 
mate to some 7,000 steamers and 7,000 sailing 
ships Herein lies our most^arked supremaiy, 
which has been won by us in open competition. 
The growth of this vast mercantile power S3mdiro- 
nises with the growth of Protection abroad. The 
experience of the past fifty years has proved that 
no protective country has been able to create and 
develop a strong tramp fleet France has failed 
in spite of expensive efforts ; German/s expansion 
has been peculiarly in lines, and the American 
tramp has almost disappeared. 

The first essential condition to success in tramp 
business is cheap and good shipbuilding. Cheap 
repairing ranks next in importance. Economy of 
construction and economical management are the 
deciding factors in the history of shipping of all 
descriptions, but especially so of tramps. One 
need not wonder at the alarm with which shipping 
traders look pn the agitation in favour of Protec- 
tion for the British ironmasters. If a tariff wall 
is to be raised round the country, the steel ring, 
now incipient, would be uncurbed by outside com- 
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petition^ with the inevitable consequences of a rise 
in the cost of shipbuilders’ material and a furtheA 
stimulus to higher prices for new vessels, which 
form the raw material of shipping Of course 
prices fluctuate from natural trade causes, but 
these inflations wopld be constant whether in 
good or bad times. The shipowner would have 
to pay the difference, with the result that to recoup 
himself freights must be advanced, whereupon 
other maritime Powers might capture some of the 
business which we by superior economy now retain. 
This is what has happened in the United States, 
where^ with all the advantages of personal smart- 
ness and clever machinery, steamers cost 30 per 
cent, more to build than in the United Kingdom. 
That 30 per cent has killed American tramp 
shipping. But even if the new fiscal proposals 
are to be restricted to the taxation of food, Mr. 
Chamberlain assures the artisan that higher wages 
are to follow If higher wages follow it is clear 
that the proposals forecast an addition to the ship- 
builder’s labour bill Roughly, 45 per cent, of the 
price of new vessels goes in the cost of ship- 
builders’ and engineers’ labour, 45 per cent in cost 
of sted, etc., apd 10 per cent in shipbuilders’ 
profits. Similarly, repairing would become more 
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expensive, and in these two important items alone, 
even if in no others, economical management 
would be handicapped. 

Nor can the tramp contemplate without dismay 
the very least shrinkage in international trade. 
He wishes to see internalion^ trade encouraged 
in every legitimate way. Men with experience 
of the world’s commerce know how much tariffs 
hamper trade, not in theory only, but in actual 
practice, and the effect is reflex. The carriage of 
coal in particular from the United Kingdom* is 
dependent on abundant imports back again into 
this country or into other near countries. For 
instance, were Russian grain unwelcome in our 
ports huridreds of vessels would be deprived of 
homeward cargo from the Mediterranean, and the 
oubvard coal voyages of our vessels would become 
possible only at greatly increased oubvard freights. 
The consequent rise in oubvard freights would 
mean that English coal could reach Italian, French, 
and Spanish ports only if it could secure a greatly 
enhanced price Whereupon cheap American 
coal, which has long waited for its opportunity, 
might secure a permanent footing in our Mediter- 
ranean markets. Moreover, the diversion of home- 
ward cargoes would thus add enormously to the 
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cost of coal delivered at the great coaling stations 
of Fort Saidi Malta, Algiers, and Gibraltar, and 
the price of bunkers taken by British steamers 
would add another burden to the expenses of the 
shipowner. Or, again, consider how easily Welsh 
coal might be di^nlaced in the Argentine by 
Virginian coal, the quality and cheapness of which 
are aided by the fact that the distance to the 
Argentine from the States is less than from Wales. 
These advantages of the American coal exporter 
are neutralised at present by the fact that steamers 
cannot afford to go out in such numbers from the 
States at the same low freight which is sufficient 
to remunerate them for carriage from England, 
for vessels which carry coal from, say, Norfolk 
(Virginia) to Buenos Ayres cannot get return 
cargoes to an equivalent homeward to the States 
owing to the United States tariff wall against 
foreign imports. 

The Canadian trade provides two more illustra- 
tions. First, the transference of the Russian grain 
trade to Canada would mean that many vessels 
now being employed in the Black Sea and Baltic 
would be out of work, vsdth no hope of securing 
a footing in the St Lawrence. Larger boats of a 
different type would be required for those waters. 
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Second, the average shipowner does not clamour 
for Canadian voyages, for navigation in the St 
Lawience is dangerous, and underwriters want 
2 to 3 per cent, more premium on Quebec and 
Montreal trades than on vessels in the general 
trades These natural disadvantages cannot be 
overcome, and would be reluctantly exchanged by 
the shipowner for the safety of the River Plate 
and Black Sea passs^s Someone has pro- 
pounded the theory that to alter the natural trend 
of our trade into colonial channels would be more 
.profitable for the British shipowner, because 
colonial voyages are longer, the British consumer 
would, in fact, have to pay more to the shipowner 
for the carnage of his food over greater distances 
Were this true it would not be a bright prospect 
for our households But the Australian trade is 
unpopular with shipowners because of the action 
of the local Governments, and the Canadian trade 
is penalised by insurers. The mere length of 
a voyage is not worth consideration when the 
conditions under which it has to be undertaken 
entail such greatly increased expense. What a 
curious mind is necessary to perceive virtue in 
the economic policy which aims at making our 
national food supplies come from the most distant 
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or most dangerous, rather than from the cheapest 
and most convenient, sources < 

All this may be granted by the Protectionist, 
but he thinks it necessary -to draft a memorandum 
of "what he can get out of it.” First of all he 
wants subsi(}ies siipilar to the subsidies of France 
and Germany, and he made a great effort through 
the Shipping Subsidy Committee of 1902 to state 
his case and procure a report in his favour. He 
was met by the reply that to give subsidies to 
sdected lines would be unfair to all the excluded 
lines, to subsidise all lines would be unfair to 
tramps ; to subsidise tramps and lines would be 
a financial undertaking so vast as to be beyond 
the capacity of the Exchequer The Committee 
might have added that to subsidise shipping at all 
would have been unfair to the taxpayer. 

Then the shipowner urges that foreign shipping 
is not hampered by Board of Trade restrictions, 
and that it competes against us in our own ports 
at a great advantage. That all vessels, of what- 
ever nationality, using our ports should have to 
submit to the same Board of Trade regulations for 
the safety of life and property is a claim so just 
that no Government, Free Trade or Protectionist, 
need hesitate to relieve this British grievance. 
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Last of all, it is urged that France, Russia, Spain, 
Portugal, and the United States have reserved their 
coasting trades for vessels flying their own flc^s, 
which means that a large portion of the foreign 
trade in which we once had an interest has been 
closed against us, while our coasting and inter- 
colonial trade is open to the vessds of all nations. 
The result abroad has been that "the coasting 
freights paid by the foreign merchants have been 
raised to some extent The result at home has been 
no artificial restriction of competition or raising qf 
freights, and the British shipowner has done his 
work so much better and cheaper than his foreign 
competitors that in our own coasting trade the 
foreigner is almost unknown. Russia some time 
ago restricted her Odessa- Vladivostock trade to 
Russian vessels, and America declared that New 
York to San Francisco was to be considered a 
coasting trip and accordingly preserved. In the 
former case some injury was done to tramps, and 
in the latter a few vessels were displaced. But 
whether the injury was large or small, the fact 
remains that Bntish shipping suffered by these 
, restrictions. How are we to compel the Russian 
and American to throw open trades which he has 
^ closed to all except his own vessels ? It is said 
that reserving our coastTng trade would be the 
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natural form of retaliation. As retaliation it would 
be lidiculously ineffective. Neither Russia nor 
America would care one cent, for they have not a 
single vessel in our coasting trade at present, and 
to say to them that by way of punishment we 
would exclude their vessels from our coasting 
trade until they leopened their own routes would 
induce them merely to smile at us. ^ 

We may conclude, therefore, that British shipping 
has little or nothing to gam by reviving the 
Navigation Laws for the home coasting trade. 
Nor could the colonists give us much by dosing 
their ports against the foreigner in the intercolonial 
or Imperial trades, for we do the bulk of their 
carrying already. Nine per cent, of their colonial 
traffic is done in foreign bottoms, 91 per cent, in 
British. Expressed differently, it is remarkable 
that of our total carrying trade centred in the 
United Kingdom only ij per cent, is done by the 
foreigner with our possessions across the seas. 
That per cent, is all that our colonies have to 
give to British shipping hy prohibiting the foreigner. 
We could not exclude all foreigners ruthlessly from 
our inter-imperial trade, for let it be noted that 
France (except with Algeria), Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Belgium, Austria, 
and Italy permit our vessels to trade with their 
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oversea possessions. The only countries which 
prevent us and all other foreigners from invading 
that trade are the United StateSj Russia, and Spain. 
The share of these three nations in our inter- 
imperial trade is only $ per cent of the total 
foreign tonnage thus engaged.^ In^qther words, 
by dealing with this we should at the outside be 
able, to transfer only J per cent of our colonial 
trade--99i per cent would remain where it was — 
and that J per cent represents of our total trade 
in and out of the United Kingdom a paltry xi^th ! 
For such a slender advantage (apart from all other 
considerations) we should be reckless in risking 
any portion of our vast foreign trade We carry 
for Russian, German, Belgian, Dutch, French, and 
American customers great masses of merchandise. 
The estimated British tonnage entered and cleared 
with cargoes and in ballast at ports in these 
countries in trade with other foreign ports in 1901 


Russia (1900) 

Germany 

Belgium 

Holland 

France 

United States 


Tons 

3.674.000 

2.671.000 
. 4,504,000 

2.730.000 

7.253.000 

14,421,000 


► Of course we are so valuable to the foreign 
merchant that his Government would be cautious 
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in prohibiting the entry of our vessels to his ports, 
but we must face the fact that the tonnage at 
present afloat is abundant beyond the world’s 
immediate requirements. A foreign Government 
might therefore And this a suitable time for an 
attack on our shipping. No other of our national 
industries is so vulnerable and none more sensitive. 
Let it receive one sweeping blow through fjicks 
played with our national fiscal policy and its 
recovery would be slo^. Force on or begin 
retaliation or fiscal war with other States, and 
Shipping will be the first interest to suffer It is 
true that a purely hostile tonnage tax on British 
vessels, or their exclusion from foreign ports, 
would penalise the hostile State to a greater or less 
extent, according to the abundance or scarcity- of 
tonnage, but it would spell idleness for hundreds 
of our vessels, and for thousands of our seamen 
and engineers, ashore and afloat 
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THE HAHDWABE AND ALLIED 

TRADES 

BY S G HOBSON 

D iscussion of the possiUe influence of 
fiscal tariffs upon the hardware and light 
metal industries of Great Britain falls naturally 
into two divisions—(x) the effect of a preferential 
tanff and (2) the effect of a protective tariff. Mr. 
Hugh Bell and Mr. Arthur Wadham have already 
in preceding chapters dealt with the question as it 
affects the heavier metal goods My task is rather 
more complicated, because the basis of the British 
hardware trade is to be found in retail distribution 
—a factor which is less appreciable in the iron, steel, 
and machinety and engineering departments. As 
the vast bulk of hardware manufactures — 95 per 
cent, at least — is distributed by retailers, it follows 
that die hardware trade as a whole must be highly 

95 
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sensitive to any change in the purchasing capacity 
of the community. If, therefore, as a result of 
either a preferential or a protective tariff the 
standard of living is reduced, one of the first 
trades to feel the effect will be the hardware trade. 
When peoplp find it necessary to curtail expendi- 
ture, they do not at first reduce their consumption 
of foodstuffs, but rather refrain from buying various 
household articles which otherwise they would 
purchase A great variety of utensils— household 
fifmiture, small metal appliances of one sort and 
another, come under this category. Experience 
teaches us that wherever a slight trade depression 
occurs— for example, in Lancashire at the present 
moment, owing to the cotton comer— the hardware 
trade is at once adversely affected. The hardware 
retailer, then, is vitally concerned in the mainten- 
ance of an average artisan wage, which must be 
considerably above the mere wages of sustenance. 
Excluding for the moment the hardware export 
trade, I think it is evident that, so far as the home 
trade is concerned, no other industry is likely to 
be so delicately responsive to economic changes 
amongst the purchasing community. 

I xvill now briefly examine the probable effects 
of a preferential and a protective tariff upon these 
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separate divisions of the trade. First as to a 
preferential tariff. The British hardware manu- 
facturer experiences no competition from the 
colonies. In certain lines of goods he is un- 
doubtedly affected by American and German 
competition, and in a less deg^pe by^French com- 
petition. No preferential tariff, therefor^ can be 
devised which would be of the slightest direct 
service to colonial manufacturers. The question, 
then, resolves itself into this: Are the British 
colonies prepared to ^ve substantial preferential 
treatment in the matter of imported hardware? 
To a large extent hardware and light manufactured 
metal goods are fiscally well treated by our colonies, 
because they do not manufacture these goods them- 
selves. The Australian Commonwealth lets in a 
large bulk of hardware goods free of duty; the 
heaviest duties are imposed by Canada and New 
Zealand. The preference (one-third of the dufy) 
given to British goods by the Dominion of Canada 
has been of some small help to British exporters 
in the province of Quebec and in the eastern parts 
of Ontario. West of Toronto it may roughly be 
said that American hardware is victorious all along 
t the line. Toronto itself is to all intents and pur- 
poses American in its ways of life, and it is not 

H 
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therefore surprising if the large hardware merchants 
of that city are more hea^y stocked with American 
than with British goods. 1 have myself visited 
most of the hardware establishments in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Guelph, Berlin, and Winnipeg, 
and can afifirm from my own personal observation 
that this is so. In the eastern portions of the 
Dominion, British goods are favoured as mud^ foV 
reasons of transit as because of the preferential 
tariff. The present Canadian preference has not 

t 

stemmed the inflow of American manufactured 
goods, but it would be churlish to deny that it has 
had some small effect In Montreal and eastward. 
How far this is absolutely due to the tariff, and 
how far to the river St Lawrence, I do not care to 
hazard an opinion, But as we now know that 
Canada is not at all likely to increase its preference 
or to surcharge American goods, it may be affirmed 
that British hardware manufacturers (even assum- 
ing their productive capacity to be unimpaired) 
would barely increase their Canadiian connections 
if a British preferential tanff were imposed upon, 
let us say, American wheat 

In New Zealand there is a growing disposition 
to buy certain articles made in America, but the 
bulk of the trade is at the moment in British 
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handSj and any preference New Zealand might 
give us could hardly affect or divert the present 
currents of trade. In the Australian Common- 
wealth I am inclined to think that British ex- 
porters would prefer the present light tariff for 
revenue or the duty-free terms/it present obtaining 
rather than put themselves to all the additional 
trojable involved in intricate tanff imposts on the 
very remote chance that there might be some 
small gain in the volume of trade. The advantage 
would hardly pay for the added labour in the 
counting-house, not to mention the hundred and 
one red-tape irritations inseparably connected with 
the workings of a tanff Both Australia and New 
Zealand buy certab goods from America not so 
much because of competitive price as because of the 
special quality or design evolved out of American 
experience. The same observations apply with 
greater or less relevance to South Africa. In the 
case of the British Crown colonies as distinct 
from the self-governing colonies the trade is so 
small and fluctuating as not to constitute an im- 
portant factor in the problem, India stands by 
itself It IS a large purchaser of British hardware, 
cutlery, galvanised sheets, tin plates, cast and 
wrought iron goods, and much else, but we are 
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informed that India is not to be included in the 
proposed new fiscal arrangement 
Now let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that, taking one consideration with another, British 
hardware exporters have to some extent improved 
their trade with tl\e colonies as the result of a 
British preferential tariff. How will the hardware 
trade with foreign countries' be affected? Last 
year the British exports of hardware amounted to 
£ 1,5 1 5,982. Of this something more than one-third 
went to the colonies, or considerably less than one- 
third if we exclude India. The other two-thirds 
were sent to foreign countries. I am strongly of 
opinion that the self-governing colonies will not 
surrender their fiscal autonomy, and that therefore 
foreign countries will insist upon regarding them 
as separate fiscal entities I f, therefore, preferential 
treatment is given to these separate fiscal entities 
it is only reasonable to expect that the large ex- 
porting countries, particularly America, Germany, 
and France, will insist upon the observance of the 
most-favoured-nation clause in their various com- 
mercial treaties. If this be so, then it follows that 
out of a total export of a million and a half pounds 
value nearly one million will be liable to be put 
upon the maximum tariff sdiedtiles of our foreign 
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customers instead of the minimum, as is the case 
under our present most-favouied-nation treatment 
This cannot fail to add largely to the difficulties of 
British exporters in combating American and 
German competition. Thus the hardware ex- 
porter finds that in consequeijpe of a^hscal tariff he 
he may obtmn some problematical advantage with 
British colonies and meets with an undoubted dis- 
advantage in his trade with other countries I am 
distinctly of opinion that the loss would be con- 
siderably greater than the gain. When, therefore, 
I hear Protection advocated for purposes of retalia- 
tion I begin to wonder what its advocates really 
want At the present moment we trade with otiier 
countries on absolutely the best terms obtainable. 
To put ourselves upon worse terms, so that we may 
ultimately regain the very terms we have to-day, is 
more in accordance with the political practices of 
Alice’s Wonderland than with the plain, prosaic 
common sense which is supposed to be the guiding 
principle of British commerce. 

And now we come to the question of a pro- 
tective tariff as distinct from a preferential tariff. 
I have shown, I think, that preferential tariffs 
could not at the very best benefit the trade ; what 
would be the effect of a protective tariff pure and 
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simple ? British impoits of hardware and allied 
goods last year were, roughly, as follows — 
Cutleiy, 4,254 cwt. ; cycles, ;f83,302 , cycle parts, 
electrical goods, hardware 

476,861 cwt. ; nails, screws, and rivets, 44,442 tons ; 
unenumerated hardware, 229,835 tons, sewing 
machines, ;ff378,268. My impression is that nearly 
one-half of this came from Germany, a less qup- 
tity from America, and the remainder from other 
European countries. Many of the American im- 
ports are, so to speak, racy of the soil. For 
example, wheels, tinfoil, rims, spokes, handles, 
copper wire, copper ingots, wooden goods, copper 
rods, agricultural implements, zinc products, 
refrigerators. Other American imports were 
typewriters, electrical goods, domestic hardware, 
wire and wire nails, cycles, automobiles, lamp- 
ware, enamelled goods, radiators. I mention 
these at haphazard, but it is evident that a certain 
number of them are non-competitive in the sense 
that they are the natural products of America, and 
that another section are only semi-competitive in 
the sense that certain of these goods originated in 
America and have since been imitated over here. 
For example, typewriters and radiators. There is 
no reason why typewriters and radiators should 
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s. 

fact, the manufacture of these goods in Great 
Britain is greatly on the increase. But for obvious 
reasons America had a start, and who shall say 
that Great Britain has not been vastly the gainer 
by letting in these goods ? They have undoubtedly 
stimulated new industries. Turning to Germany, 
we are faced with more general competition. 
French goods, on the other hand, are more dis- 
tinctive. It is at this point that we meet with 
some possible conflict as between the hardware 
manufacturer and the hardware merchant. The 
hardware merchant claims, and rightly so, that he 
must sell what his customers demand, and that if 
he cannot obtain these from the British maker on 
commercial terras it is his business to buy from 
America, Germany, France, or elsewhere. It is a 
plain fact that the introduction of foreign-made 
hardware goods has stimulated demand, and that 
in consequence the merchant and the retailer have 
benefited Thus two out of the three divisions in 
the hardware trade have gained considerably in 
consequence of free imports It is true that in 
many of these lines the hardware manufacturer has 
been hard hit, but, taking the trade as a whole, it 
gains enormously. Further, tiie tntfepbt hardware 
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trade is an important factor. Thus London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester merchants receive in- 
dents from all parts of the world for American 
and German as wdl as for British goods. Some 
even stock foreign goods for re-export. The 
inevitable re^lt of a protective tariff would be to 
strengthen the direct connections of our foreign 
and colonial customers with American and German 
manufacturers. In this way it is probable that 
even the hardware manufacturer himself would be 
woVse off than he is to-day. The entrepH trade 
which has developed itself in Gre^t Britain in 
consequence of a Free Trade policy is an invalu- 
able asset to the hardware trade— -an asset in 
which the manufacturer shares nearly as much as 
the merchant 

Returning to the home trade, it is evident that 
the hardware industry depends upon effective 
demand from the domestic consumer. The ques- 
tion now is. Would ws^es be affected under either 
a preferential or a protective tariff? The majority 
of employees in this country are paid either by 
salary or weekly wages. Piece-workers, if on the 
increase, are still greatly in the minority. I can 
conceive the possibility of certain highly skilled 
and well-organised piece-workers obtaining in- 
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creased wages under a protective system. American 
experience lends sanction to this. But the vast 
mass of employees, who are paid by salary or by 
time, would be faced with an increase in the cost 
of living, but with no increase in wages. The 
employers would be quick to^tell them that "in 
consequence of this confounded tariff, etc, it is 
quite impossible to raise wages.” Indeed, the 
employers would be perfectly correct, for I believe 
it can be mathematically proved that the total 
volume of trade under a protective system must 
be restricted as compared with the full volume of 
trade under Free Trade conditions. We should 
therefore be faced with a distinctly less effective 
demand from the artisan and lower middle classes, 
and, as I have already pointed out, one of the 
first industries to feel this would be the hardware, 
cutlery, and allied trades. 

In this connection it is important always to 
remember that the purchase of goods by the 
lower middle and artisan classes is more or less of 
an effort and a strsdn I do not think this fact 
is sufficiently appreciated. I observe that a 
number of shallow politidans airily tell us that 
after all a shilling a week added to the cost of 
living is nothing in this prosperous country. Their 
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ignorance is colossal and their indifference to the 
stress and struggle of daily life Olympian, The 
fact is that ordinary buyers must have credit 
because they have not the ready cash. A striking 
instance of this occurred not long ago in a Sheffield 
law case, wjiere a^ prominent Sheffield catalogue 
merchant pursued an action for libel — the sequel 
to a local municipal election. In his evidence the 
plaintiff said that he spent £40,000 a year in ad- 
vertising, that he employed 70,000 agents, that 
h€ had nearly a million customers’ names upon 
his books, that last year he dealt with 655,000 
customers, and that he county-courted 13,000 Of 
them Now, the bulk of this trade is on the in- 
stalment system, and almost invariably for small 
amounts. If, therefore, under present conditions 
the retail customers in this country are compelled 
to purchase on credit, it is clear to me that any 
increase in the cost of living not counterbalanced 
by a corresponding increase in wages cannot fail to 
have a most depressing effect upon the hardware 
trade. 

In conclusion, I would say that whilst the actual 
facts of the situation leave no shadow of doubt 
as to the advant^es of the Free Trade system 
and the serious disadvantages of a protective 
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system, it would be a mistake to assume that all 
is for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 
On the contrary, I think there is much in the 
organisation of our commercial system which 
needs instant attention With those who view 
with suspicion all State intervention in commerce 
I am not in sympathy. I feel strongly that the 
Stal^p must intervene in the interests of commerce 
in various directions. Both America and Germany 
are successfully competing with British hardware 
manufacturers to-day in consequence of more 
efficient education and better transit facilities. In- 
equitable railway rates, grossly unequal shipping 
freights, the operations of the shipping rings — all 
these call for prompt State action National 
control of the railways, the resuscitation of the 
canal system, an Act of Parliament declaring all 
subsidised shipping lines to be ''common carriers,” 
thereby precluding preferential freight rates, are 
all urgently required. A more alert consular 
service in more vital contact wtb commercial 
developments is also a pressing necessity. 
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AGRICULTUKE 

BY PHOFESSOa JAMES LONG 

c 

I T is a curious fact that English farmers have an 
ingrained belief in the prmciple^)f Protection. 
No more popular sentiments can be expressed at 
an agricultural gathering than those in which Free 
Trade is denounced and an import duty on corn 
advocated. Is this belief wananted by facts? I 
hope to show simply and clearly that no class 
would suffer such a pecuniary flogging as the 
tenant-farming class in the event of the establish- 
ment of a tariff under which imported corn, like 
meat and other foodstuffs which compete in our 
markets wth British produce, was rendered liable 
to duty There are Protectionist leaders who 
argue that the recently abandoned com duty did 
not increase the price of grain and its products, 
‘ jo8 
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and tihey insist that a still higher tax would not 
result in any material increase in the price, if 
indeed the price were increased at all. In opposi- 
tion to this view the one solitary class of people — 
our farmers— who support Protection in season 
and out of season adhere to thef opinion entirely 
because of their reasonable and correct assump- 
tion ^that an import duty would be followed by 
an increase in the price of the goods they produce 
for sale. 

Let me first make a simple calculation showing 
the probable amount of mon^ which we British 
people would have to pay for imported and home- 
grown grain in addition to what we are paying at 
the present moment were an import duty imposed. 
Protectionists are not the sort of people who 
hesitate to be thorough when they possess the 
power, and I therefore teke a five-shilling duty as 
a possible standard. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS (1902) OF GRAIN, MEAl^ CAKES, 
AND OIL SEEDS 

Grain and meal 
Rice, sago, etc 
Oil seeds and cakes 


£ 

62,000,000 
4,000,000 
. 10,600,000 

£16^600,000 
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ESTIMATED DUTY ON THE ABOVE ON THE BASIS OF 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER QUARTER OF GRAIN 

£ 

Gram and meal . . . x 11958,000 

Rice, sago, etc 700,000 

Oil seeds and calces 1,766,000 

* < ;£ i 4,422,000 

If this sum fell upon the population as a whole 
it would involve a charge of about js, a head, or 
35f. for every family of five people ; but it would 
nbt be evenly distributed, inasmudi as the chief 
consumers of imported oats, barley, maize, rye, 
beans, peas, rice meal, oil seeds and cakes are 
British farmers, and while they would undoubtedly 
receive an enhanced price for their own produce 
they would pay a $s, toll for every quarter, or its 
equivalent, which their stock consumed, in addition 
to the further increased costs of household foods, 
labour, rent, and rates. 

It is estimated that the average annual value of 
the grain produced in this country is forty millions 
sterling. The crop in 1902 I value at forty-four 
millions, and on this basis the sum payable for duty 
would reach £9,870,000, which, added to the con- 
siderable figure already estimated as payable on im- 
ported produce, would reach the stupendous total 
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of £24,292,000. This should be sufficient to dissi- 
pate the erroneous assumption which most Pro- 
tectionists have accepted, but it does not by any 
means complete the nation’s bill. It will be 
noticed that the figures apply to grmn alone, and 
this represents only two-tffirds^of the* account for 
our three chief items of food — grain, meat, and ■ 
mills products. It is unfortunately impossible to 
estimate separately the quantities of grain con- 
sumed by our people and our domestic animals 

• 

respectively, but when we remember what our 
horses need in the form of corn to enable them to 
labour, and our cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry to 
induce them to produce food, we do not find it 
difficult to establish the approximately increased 
cost of feeding to the individual farmer. The 
agriculturists of these islands own '2,022,000 horses, 
11,376,000 cattle, 30,000,000 sheep, and 3,639,000 
pigs. If we make a liberal deduction on account 
of those animals which obtain no corn or cake 
whatsoever, and allow an average consumption 
quite within what is customary in practice, we find 
that the food consumed would readi £47,000,000 
in value, and that this sum practically represents 
the farmer’s bill for feeding his live stock — ^horses 
other than agricultural horses being excluded,— 
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With the result that the charge against him on 
account of an import duty of 5^. a quarter would 
reach some nine millions sterling. According to 
the latest census returns there are 224, ocx) farmers 
and graziers, although the agricultural returns for 
Great Britain are obtained from 5 I 3 ,CX 30 different 
holders of land, and whilst it is next to impossible 
to estimate the average cost per farm for cake^and 
corn, we may approximately place it at £100 a 
year ; so that the out-of-pocket cost to each farmer 
would be £20 from this one source alone. If we 
exclude the occupiers of small plots of land and 
deal with the actual farmer of broad acres we 
should estimate the cost at an average of £y) 
Farming in Great Britain is extremely varied. 
The corn farmer is usually a stock feeder, breeding 
or fattening cattle and sheep for the butchef. The 
^ass farmer necessarily uses a large quantity of 
corn and cake, whether his stock are producers of 
milk or are grazed for beef and mutton. It is prob- 
able that on a mixed farm as much money would 
be paid on account of the duty as would be received 
on account of enhanced prices. The dairy farmer, 
however, who is fast becoming the chief factor in 
British agriculture — ^for his produce is of much , 
greater value than that of the corn farmer— would 
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be a serious loser. The only agriculturist who 
could conceivably gain by Protection is the scien- 
tlhc farmer who keeps no stock beyond his horses, 
which he will presently abandon for the motor, 
and who grows nothing but corn, which occupies 
the same soil every year. Mr. Prout represents 
this very able class, but I question whether he has 
a score of disciples in the whole of England His 
system is the only possible one under a Protec- 
tionist policy in such a country as our own, for by 
this system alone can agriculture even partfally 
escape the toll of a protective tariff. Here is an 
example of what would be possible.— A farmer 
growing 300 acres of com averaging five quarters 
to the acre would produce 1,500 quarters, which at 
SJ. would amount to £375. It would, however, 
be necessary to deduct 2s, weekly for each labourer 
employed (the men would demand at least this 
much increase in their wages), an extra £20 for 
harvest, possibly ^15 to ;^25 for increased house- 
hold expenses, and assuredly a still more sub- 
stantial sum representing a rise in the rent and the 
increased rates which would naturally follow. If 
the farmer claims to increase his returns hy the 
aid of protective duties, he can scarcely complain 
if his labourers and his landlord demand their 

I 
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share of the gains ; it is practically in their title- 
deeds. We have, however, something further to 
deduct— the extra cost of horse-corn would not be 
less than 25, whilst (owing to the increased cost 
of living and the higher wages paid by traders, 
merchants, £^nd manufacturers) the implement 
maker, the manure dealer, the blacksmith, the 
wheelwright, and the harness-maker would ^be 
obliged to raise their charges. And as so good an 
excuse for effecting a substantial increase would 
not 'be neglected, the farmer would probably soon 
wish the tariff at the bottom of the sea. From 
our enhanced corn values, therefore, even on the 
specially favoured farm which I have selected as a 
type, there would be deductions approximately 
reaching ;fx5o without taking an increase of rent 
and rates into consideration. 

Let us, however, take the case of a real live 
farmer and deal rather vdth facts than with proba.- 
bilities. The modern dairy farmer is a fair type 
of the successful agriculturist of the twentieth cen- 
tury— as success is understood This gentleman 
is in most instances a producer and seller of milk. 
He rears young cattle, and glows a small quantity 
of corn, some clover, loots, and potatoes. He pur- 
chases a large quantity of cake and corn for his 
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8o to zoo head of cattle and his six or eight horses, 
and uses artificial manure with some liberality. 
What would be his position under a protective 
tariff? His chief product, milk, does not come 
into competition with any class of imported pro- 
duce, whilst the cow beef which he sells would 

0 * 

return him an increased price only in the event 
of the establishment of an import duty on meat 
But even here his case for a rise would not prove 
a very strong one, inasmuch as imported beef is 
young and good in quaHly, and a food whiA is 
not exactly provocative of competition among the 
vendors of the aged and tough beef fed on the 
dairy farm. Let us suppose that our tenant farmer 
owns zoo head of cows and young stock, a score 
of pigs, and eight horses. Sometimes a small flock 
of sheep are added to suA a collection A good 
feedei would provide eaA cow with a ton of cake 
and meal, worth at least £6 per annum Breeders 
do not all feed with equal liberality, but the best 
men probably average one-third of a ton per head 
for their young stock. The increased cost of cattle 
food would thus reaA some £83 lor per annum 
The additional cost of horse com would leaA £20 
Pigs would cost at least a head more than 
before Eight men would expect £5 a head as 
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increased wages, and thus we arrive at a total of 
£i6s lor, without making any charge for the 
additional cost of housekeeping and the certdn 
increase of rent, rates, and manufacturers’ and 
tradesmen’s bills. In a few years, too, the tithe 
would become an increased burden, and although 
no account has been taken of the rise in general 
commodities of trade outside of foodstuffs, it is 

f 

certain that workers in all branches of labour 
would follow the example of the farm hand and 
demand higher wages, with the result that every 
housdiold necessity would rise and pinch the man 
who had prayed for a protective tariff. 

What, however, would the dairy farmer be able 
to place to the per contra side of his account? 
Almost nothing. He would indeed find that he 
had been lured by a phantom and deceived by a 
system which, instead of guiding him to success, 
had brought him to the verge of ruin. 

In the everj'day arguments upon the merits and 
demerits of Free Trade and Protection from the 
point of \*iew of agriculture there is one para- 
mount question upon which ant^onists never 
agree. I refer to the price of breadstuffs. Would 
the imposition of a fivc-shUIing duty be followed 
by a rise, and, if so, to what extent ? It is not 
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sufficient to quote the experience of France, for 
while we have known the price of bread — I may 
perhaps call it the official price— to reach pre- 
cisdy the cost in this country plus the French 
duty, we have also known it to exceed the Eng- 
lish price by only one-half th^duty. • That a duty 
tends to raise prices is certain, but the rise is not 
alw,ays in exact proportion to the duty, for im- 
portation is controlled by the supply, or the pre- 
sumed supply, of corn. A large yidd of wheat 
is followed by a very definite fall in the price, 
for the reason that the grower is anxious to sell, 
and the greater his anxiety the lower the price he 
receives, because he places upon the market more 
than is required for the ordinary purposes of 
trade, and thus his sales are practically effected 
with speculators. The speculator, however, de- 
mands special conditions, first because he is re- 
quired to hold for a future market, and next 
because it is the very esseiice of his business to buy 
below the market price. When the year’s crop is 
small, and, so far as can be estimated, no more 
than sufficient to meet the actual requirements 
of the consumer, prices which naturally rise and 
maintain a high average figure nevertheless fluc- 
tuate with the operations of speculators, with the 
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arrival of cargoes, and with the publication of 
figures showing the grain in stock or in sight. On 
the European continent the rye crop influences 
the price of wheat, inasmuch as rye bread is an 
important breadstuff in eastern and northern 
countries. I* cannot conceive upon what grounds 
doubt is ever thrown upon a most palpable pro- 
cess. An importer of grmn who is paying, (let 
me say, from 2 gs. to 30 .r. a quarter, according to 
the fluctuation of market prices from month to 
month, is aware that on a given day a five-shilling 
duty will be imposed. There is not the faintest 
ground for supposing that because of this imposi- 
tion the foreign or colonial grower will reduce his 
price by one farthing. His price is absolutely 
ruled by supply and demand. If the British con- 
sumer can do without his corn for a few weeks or 
months the foreign grower reduces his price, as 
he is anxious to sell , but if the consumer is com- 
pelled to buy, the grower maintains his price, and 
thus the importer will have to pay it. Have we, 
however, any reason to suppose that on this side 
the importer or the merchant, the miller or the 
baker, will make any effort to meet the case by 
reducing his profits? None whatever. The im- 
porter in effecting his sales adds the duty to the 
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prime cost, and this increased cost is paid as 
a matter of course by all concerned, advantage 
being often taken of the situation in each trade 
actually to increase the profit. Farmers, who are 
such large purchasers of oats and barley, peas and 
beans, cotton-seed and linseed, owe pore to Free 
Trade than appears on the surface, because of the 
frequently large supplies of maize. In a year 
when the oat or barley crop is small prices are 
kept down by maize, especially when the maize 
crop is large. The British grower is not a*con- 
sumer of his own produce , he has long since dis- 
covered that it only pays to grow good barley 
for the maltster. His barley, therefore, does not 
come into keen competition with important food- 
stuffs, malting barley excepted , while as regards 
his oats he clears a few shillings a quarter by 
selling to the large and increasing class of wealthy 
owners of horses, purchasing imported oats and 
maize for his own consumption. Precisely similar 
results, however, to those which would follow the 
imposition of a duty on wheat follow when a 
similar tax is imposed on these and other food- 
stuffs. 

The consumer has nothing to hope for from the 
corn dealer, the miller, or the baker in the presence 
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of a corn tariff. Let US| therefore, ascertain what 
price he might expect to pay for bread were a five- 
shilling duty imposed at the present time. The 
price of bread, like'the price of corn, is based upon 
the law of supply and demand. The fashionable 
baker is able to obtain a high or fancy price— -and 
a large profit— because he has been able to attract 
buyers by the superior quality or appearance of his 
goods, or the convenient situation of his shop. The 
small baker living in the quarters of the poor, on 
wholh he depends for his custom, is compelled to 
fix his price in accordance with their ability to 
pay, and his profit is therefore smaller. He uses 
a cheaper flour and one which produces a maxi- 
mum number of loaves to the sack. Although 
bakers frequently agree upon the price at which 
bread should be maintained, their profits are 
laigdy arbitrary, and are pushed as far as their 
customers mil bear them. While English wheat 
produces from 90 to 95 4'lb. loaves to the sack 
of flour, foreign wheat may produce as many as 
I JO loaves, or even more, where, as in home 
baking, the loaves are taken quickly out of the 
oven. Mr. Robert Turnbull, perhaps the best 
authority on this question, believes that while in 
home practice he can obtain at the rate of 100 
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loaves, the bakers’ average may be taken at 94 
loaves. All depends, however, upon the quality of 
the flour, and where flour is the produce of im- 
ported hard wheat mixed with English wheat 
there is no doubt that 100 loaves are often 
obtained. On the basis of an imperial quarter of 
wheat wdghing 480 lbs., a ton produces 5| sacks 
of flour, so that at 3or. a quarter the wheat would 
cost and the flour 241*. 4^. per sack. It has 
been shown over and over again that the offal” 
of wheat covers the cost of grinding; indeed, 
according to the recent market prices of bran and 
sharps, it has covered the trade profit as well as 
milling* 

Assuming, therefore, that wheat costs $os, and 
flour 24s, 4d, a batch of 94 loaves to the sack 
entails a cost for flour of 3 id per loaf. If to this 
sum is added i\d to cover the baker’s trade ex- 
penses and profit — and here I adopt Mr. Turnbull’s 
long-established estimate — we arrive at a total 
charge of 4 35^^ as the value of the loaf What, 
however, do we find? Simply that bread costs 
from to 6d — and here agwn we recognise the 

truth of the American belief that English traders 
are not content with moderate profits. I have dis- 
cussed this point thus in detail because, bread 
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being the most important item of food among the 
great majority of our people, I desire to show 
that while Sr. a quarter adds a fraction more 
than a halfpenny to the cost of the flour in a loaf 
of bread, it may add a penny to the baker’s price. 
Thus a five;shilling duty might increase the cost 
of the working man’s loaf to and the bread of 

the middle classes to 7^, or per pound. T&e 

bread bill qf the nation would tn such a case be 
increased by double the amount of the tax^ Let us, 
however, put the cost in figures. Our average 
consumption of wheat is six bushels of 60 lbs., or 
360 lbs. per head of our population. On the basis 
of the figures already given, the flour produced 
from this wheat is 72 per cent, or, in round figures, 
260 lbs. I have estimated that a sack of flour pro- 
duces 94 loaves on the average ; therefore 260 lbs. 
would produce 87J loaves Consequently an 
increase of one penny a loaf would represent 
7J. ^d, per head, or ;fi4, 919,000 for the whole 
nation per annum. If these figures are not ap- 
proximately accurate, let them be disproved. If 
they are substantially accurate— and mathematical 
exactness is not possible in such a case— are they 
not a monument of testimony to the impossibility 
of a tax on food? For let it be borne in mind 
that they relate to bread alone 
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We now turn to dairy produce, which represents 
so large a portion of our own farm production, and 
which we imported to the value of 31 millions in 
1902 Taken in conjunction with the catfle engaged 
on the dairy farm, this branch of agricultural in- 
dustry is the most important^connegted with our 
landed system A few years ago I made a careful 
estimate of the quantity of milk, butter, and dieese 
consumed per head of our population, differen- 
tiating between those goods imported and those 
produced at home On the basis of this estinfate, 
which practically holds good to-day, the value of 
the milk, cream, butter, and cheese produced and 
consumed in these islands is £^46,227, 5cx>, and it 
is amved at by valuing butter at is a pound, 
cheese at 6^, and milk at is a gallon — all being 
retail prices. Margarine is not added, inasmuch 
as there are no existing data which can be em- 
ployed for the purpose of making even an approxi- 
mate estimate. Thus we get the following sums 
representing the value of the dairy produce which 
enters into consumption — 




VALUE OF DAIRY GOODS C0N5U2IED IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


' 46,227,500 
. 34,842,000 


Home produced 
Imported (1902) 


;£8i,o69,5oo 
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The average cost of imported butter in 1902 was 
about 1035’. 4^1 per cwt., that of cheese about sor. 
I have added to these values a sum which I believe 
more nearly represents retail pi ices, in order that it 
may be readily shown what the consumer actually 
pays, for thistis prec^'sely what is necessary for the 
purposes of our argument The next question 
which arises is what duty we might expect wc^ld 
be imposed upon these goods concurrently with a 
five-shilling duty on corn. If com were raised by 
one-sixth, have we any right to suppose that butter 
and cheese would be mised to the same extent ? 
Although there is no reason why a similar tariff 
should not be imposed, the probability is that 10 
per cent, would not be exceeded. This would re- 
present ^8,100,000 in round numbers, or added to 
the increased cost of bread ^ 23,ocx),ooo. 

We lastly add the value of the probable in- 
crease in the cost of meat to the sum total which 
we have thus arrived at To previous estimates 
we have not only to add (i) the natural increase 
consequent upon the increase in our population, 
but (2) the enhanced consumption per head, for 
with greater purchasing power the working classes 
have become much larger consumers of fresh meat, 
and (3) the increased cost of meat, which is largely 
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owing to the fact that increased production has 
not kept pace with the increase in the population. 
Much, however, is due to the stable position 
which the Americans and our colonists have 
obtained in our great markets. I place the total 
value of the meat consumee^fresh; salted, and 
preserved— at 140, 000,000, and again suggesting 
that the duty imposed would probably reach 
10 per cent, it follows that the extra sum whidi 
the people would be called upon to pay would be 
14,000,000, or for bread, meat, and daxty pro- 
duce combined ;f37,ooo,ooo, or nearly £5 iper 
housdiold of five persons. If the reader is 
disposed to dispute the figure we have selected 
as the possible duty— and we do not question 
his right— he is at liberty to take any sum he 
chooses, but whatever that sum may be he \vill 
find that the bill will still remain a large one, and 
consequently a distinct burden upon the bread- 
winning classes, whether we describe them as 
working men or not 
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THE POTTERY TRADE 

BY WILLIAM BDRTON 


* 

I N any discussion of the effects of tariffs on the 
trade of this country it is inevitable that the 
present condition of the English pottery manu- 
facture should come under consideration, English 
earthenware and china have deservedly won for 
themselves such a high rank, not only in modern 
commerce, but in the history of potteiy, the 
business of pottery-making as it is practised, on 
the commercial scale, in every civilised country 
owes so much to the inventive skill of the Stafford- 
shire potter, that it causes a distinct shock to one’s 
feelings to learn that among the master-potters of 
Staffordshire there is a considerable body clamour- < 
ing for protection for thdr industry. That the 
present condition of the trade in this country, and , 
especially in Staffordshire, where about two-thirds 

Z36 
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of the works are clustered together, is an unsatis- 

# 

factory one cannot be denied. It is doubtful if 
the industry as a whole is returning an interest of 
5 per cent, on the capital invested in it, although 
the trade is one demanding the exercise of skill of 
no mean order, and involving^exceptional manu- 
facturing risks from the very nature of its processes 
Sud} a condition of affairs demands the most 
careful consideration, not only of the master 
potters, but quite as much of all the workmen, 
who, with their wives and children|j,re dependent 
on its successful conduct for their means of liveli- 
hood 

Thirty years ago the condition of affairs was 
very different It is true that the home demand 
for pottery was less than it is to-day , to mention 
only a few branches of the trade, the sanitary 
trade, the trade in electrical fittings and in tiles 
were much smaller than they are now. The number 
of firms and the capital invested were both smaller 
than they are to-day, and English potteiy not 
only held the market in America and Australia, 
but we still had a trade of importance with the 
continent of Europe and the countries round the 
Mediterranean. Large and important manufac- 
tories in Staffordshire sent the whole of their 
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output abroad without attempting to cater for the 
home market All that is changed. The potters 
of the United States, many of whom were emi- 
grants from the potteries of England, are now 
successfully manufacturing a large quantity of the 
potteiy, particularly of the more ordinary and 
simple kinds, used in that great market Every 
European country has improved and foster^ its 
nativepotte^industry— importing English methods, 
English machinery, Engli^ managers, and English 
days and glag?s, if need be, to supply thdr de- 
ficiencies or supplement their native products. 
Besides all this, they have improved their educa- 
tional systems and their technical and commerdal 
methods, and France and Germany, at all events, 
are now strenuous rivals with us for the trade of 
every country where pottery is in demand, During 
the last six or seven years the English exports of 
pottery have shown no advance worth mentioning 
— ^we have gained trade in some parts of the world 
to lose it in others. During the same period the 
pottery exports of Germany have increased (in 
total values) by nearly 30 per cent and the French 
pottery exports have increased by over 15 per 
cent Nor is this all. Our own imports of foreign 1 
pottery have increased by nearly 10 per cent 
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(roughly speaking £icx)fiOO) in the last seven 
years. A certain amount of the imported pottery 
is re-exported, for we are a nation of merchants as 
well as of manufacturers, but the latest returns 
seem to show that about £7SofiOO worth of 
pottery of every kind is impoijed into this country 
for home consumption. 

It is only natural that the possibility of impos- 
ing a tariff on this imported pottery should appeal 
to those whose trade has reached the condition 
thus briefly sketched. One of the^mous Birming- 
ham tariff leaflets, designed to indoctrinate the 
British elector, deals with the pottery trade in the 
summary fashion common to such productions. 
By carefully chosen statistics our declining export 
trade to the United States of America is placed in 
the worst possible light, and the following simple 
conclusion is arrived at — " Under our present 
system we are powerless to retaliate, or even to 
negotiate for better terms Having no tariff we 
have no weapon to use in negotiation We begin 
by giving our free market away, and so can 
demand no consideration in return If Mr, 
Chamberlain’s policy of preferential tariffs is 
adopted we shall have armed ourselves with the 
necessary instrument of negotiation” A more 

K 
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misleading statement it would be impossible to 
imagine. The preferential tariffs against the 
United States (the only country mentioned in the 
leaflet) that have been suggested are those which 
' would give a preference to Canadian wheat and 
Australian ipeat. ^How these are to help the 
English potter the leaflet does not tell us. Perhaps 
it will be argued that we are not to have tariffs 
against food or raw material, but that we must 
impose retaliatory tariffs on imported manufactured 
goocis. Such a tarifl^ would not help the English 
potter to increase his trade with the United States. 
We import little or no pottery from the States, so 
that in order to increase our exports to that 
country we are to erect a barrier of imposts 
against a trade that does not exist, and, forsooth > 
the Americans will immediately lower their tariff 
wall in our favour. Germany and France, who 
also export large quantities of pottery to the 
States, paying precisely the same duties as ours 
pay, have long had this weapon of retaliatory 
tariffs in their hands, so that it would seem as if 
the vaunted "instrument of negotiation ” were not 
very useful after all. 

Another point on which stress is laid by the 
leaflet is the increasing export of unmanufactured 
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clay to the States, principally the clays of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. The suggestion is made that 
all this clay is used in the manufactuie of foreign 
pottery, and that its export should be checked or 
stopped by the imposition of an export tariff-— the 
coal duties in a severer form ^What are the facts? 
In the first place, the clay exported from Cornwall 
and^ Devonshire is not all (not even the greater 
part of it) used in the manufacture of pottery 
Manchester uses more china clay for the cotton, 
chemical, and paper industries of that district tlian 
is used in all North Staffordshire for making 
pottery. But, suppose all the export of clay could 
be stopped by the imposition of a sufficiently high 
export duty, would not the Staffordshire potter 
benefit by the consequent crippling of the foreign 
pottery industries dependent on us for their supply 
of raw material? Undoubtedly there might be' 
some such effect for a short time, but it would 
only hasten the movement already in operation 
for developing the beds of china clay existing in 
America Where the American potter uses Eng- 
lish clay now it is largely because, working accord- 
ing to English traditional methods, he has clung 
% to the English material of the formulae brought 
from England Huge deposits of china clay and 
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of every other material necessary for the successful 
manufacture of pottery exist in the United States 
They aie slowly being opened up, and by-and-by 
the Cornish clay will be less and less in demand. 
Such economic changes are always at work, and 
unless their action js precipitated by some catas- 
trophe, the process is so gradual as to produce 
the minimum of hardship. The hist result of any 
serious export duty on the china clay of Cornwall 
would be to dislocate that industry, and a second- 
ary*" effect would be to inciease the cost of the 
material in this countiy, as the lessened demand 
would undoubtedly increase the expenses of work- 
ing But if we are to benefit the pottery trade of 
Staffordshire by crippling the china clay industry 
of Cornwall, one fails to see where the benefit to 
the country as a whole would come in. 

The mam argument, however, of those who 
advocate the imposition of a duty on imported 
pottery is that, while the Continental nations 
hedge round their manufacturer with a protective 
tariff, and so secure for him a remunerative home 
market, we not only fail to do that^ but leave 
ourselves open to be undersold in our free market 
at home by the surplus manufactures, sold under 
cost price, of the foreigner Here there are two 
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assumptions— -first that a tariff would make the 
English pottery trade more remunerative by ex- 
cluding competition, and second that the existing 
competition is one of unfair cheapness Assume 
that a tariff is imposed on all pottery imported into 
this country to such an ext^t thal; the imports 
are practically stopped. We should have to shut 
out, all the porcelains of China and Japan, as well 
as those of France, Germany, Austria, and Den- 
mark. Then, we are told, having secured an ad- 
ditional £j^0fxxy worth of business for our home 
manufacturers, at whatever cost to the people as a 
whole, the pottery business would immediately 
become remunerative The figures need only to 
be stated to show the hollowness of such a con- 
clusion. If the pottery trade is not flourishing 
now, when it possesses over 90 per cent of its own 
home trade, it will not be made remunerative by 
the addition of another £710,000 worth. The 
English pottery trade is unremunerative now 
because so many of our potters are content to 
work on exactly the same lines as their neighbours ; 
because there is so little attempt at invention or 
originality in patterns and designs , because the 
training of too many of the masters, too many of 
the designers, too many of the modellers and 
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decorators, Is sllp^od and haphazard instead of 
systematic and complete ; and, finally, because the 
commercial organisation of the industry is almost 
as antiquated as its scientific and artistic methods 
For more than ten years past complaints have 
been rife in Jhe pottery towns of the insane com- 
petition for cheapness instead of for quality in- 
dulged in by many of our manufacturers. ^ Of 
course the great houses with worldwide reputations 
have done something, but how much have their 
efforts been copied by the other English houses 
who are content to hang on their skirts, copy 
or imitate their patterns, and undersell them in 
the most ridiculous fashion ? When a trade can 
be conducted with reasonable profit there is 
money for enterprise, for experiment, for novelties 
in shape, design, and colour. But all this is 
rendered difficult or impossible when a trade is 
largely unremunerative. The reason for the stag- 
nation that seems to have overtaken so many 
branches of the English pottery trade is to be 
found in the reckless competition among the 
English potters themselves. The worst “ dumpers ” 
of goods sold at or below cost price on the English 
market are to be found in England, and not in 
Germany or in France. There is undoubtedly a 
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certain and apparently an increasing amount of 
cheap pottery ware coming into this country from 
abroad, but the great bulk of the pottery ware we 
import is not cheaper than our own wares, nor is it 
sold below cost price by tiie foreign manufacturer 
Most of the imported pottery is either such as we 
cannot, or at all events do not, manufacture for our- 
selves, or such as has won its way into our markets, 
not by its cheapness, but by its intrinsic merits of 
novelty or superiority of design and style. The 
porcelains of Limoges and Copenhagen 4iave 
qualities quite different from tEoSfe of anything 
produced in this country The fireproof cooking- 
pots of France come here, and in increasing 
quantity, not because they are cheap, but because 
they are of excellent quality, and because our 
English manufacturers have not yet given us any- 
thing to put in their place There is also the 
large trade in all the technical and scientific ap- 
pliances required not only in every branch of 
chemical and electrical engineering, but in every 
school and college laboratory in the kingdom. 
These are the important branches of our import 
trade in pottery, and the question for the country 
to consider is whether other branches of industry 
and research are to be handicapped by an import 
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duty on goods which our own manufacturers are 
not prepared to supply. 

During the last twenty years there has been a 
striking development in the artistic pottery of all 
the leading European countries, but the Stafford- 
shire potter has for the most part been content to 

< t 

work on his old, traditional lines. The lustre 
vases and plaques of Massier and of Zsolnay ; the 
faiences of Rosenburg and of Karlsruhe; the 
stonewares of Bigot, Muller, Delpayrat, and Dela- 
hercke , the novelties of Copenhagen, Rookwood, 
or Grueby, ha^left our Staffordshire potter un- 
affected, but grumbling that he is getting a smaller 
share of the world’s trade. Formerly it was the 
English potter who produced novelties in method, 
in style, or in technique. To-day, although in 
workmanship and quality his wares are still the 
best that can be made, in style and taste and 
novelty he is taking an inferior position. Every 
year the American buyer who comes to this country 
complains that he is being shown designs and 
styles that are merely hackneyed repetitions of 
themes worn threadbare long ago, and that he 
must depend more and more on the Continental 
potter for his novelties. The table of imports into 
the United States confirms this statement abso- 
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lutely. The imports of plain not decorated) 
. pottery into the States are diminishing both in value 
and in bulk, but the imports of decorated (and 
therefore relatively more expensive) pottery are 
steadily increasing The share of France and of 
Germany in this trade steadily increases; ours 
steadily diminishes. 

It is obvious that some other explanation must 
be found than that we are losing our trade because 
we are undersold The houses that have retained 
their American trade are precisely those hotises 
that have shown energy, enterpns? and adapta- 
bility, the houses whose quality is not to be sur- 
passed, if indeed it is to be equalled, in Europe or 
America, and who have the enterprise to follow 
the market and meet its constantly changing re- 
quirements It was by such a spirit as this, by 
such enterprise as this, that the English potter won 
his way into the first position in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and in no other way can 
his position be maintained or improved. In the 
Staffordshire potteries there is still a larger body 
of accumulated technical skill and experience than 
in any other pottery centre, but that will not serve 
I much longer ag^ainst the superior training, know- 
ledge, and organisation of our foreign rivals In 
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other countries the training of the designer, the 
artist, and the chemist has been proceeding apace, 
while here, after years of effort, there is apparently 
the remotest possibility of North Staffordshire 
having any adequate equipment for the higher 
education of the manufacturers, managers, or fore- 
men who are to direct its most important industry. 
This state of affairs cannot be improved by a tariff 
on imported pottery, but it can be improved by the 
potters themselves, and the country surely has a 
right to demand that before any trade is protected 
it shall have'^^one everything possible to help 
itself. 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

BY ALFBED MOND 


I N dealing with the possible influence of pfttec- 
tive duties on the English ^emical industries 
it is necessary to specify first what is to be in- 
cluded in this category. Shortly, the division 
might be made into the manufacture of (a) acids, 
such as sulphuric, muriatic, nitric, etc., (ff) alka- 
lies, such as soda ash, crystals, bicarbonate, caustic 
soda and bleaching powder, chlorate of soda and 
potash, and caustic potash , {c) ammonia products, 
such as sulphate of ammonia, muriate, carbonate, 
etc., and {d) fine chemicals, such as aniline and 
otlier artificial dyes, drugs, antiseptics, etc There 
are, of course, a considerable number of other 
trades which might claim to be included in the 
chemical industries— the manufacture, for instance, 
of explosives, of metallic salts such as copper- 

*39 
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sulphate, of colours, of artificial manures, etc. The 
division indicated, however, fairly covers what are 
generally classified industrially as more specifically 
chemical industries. As regards the first group 
mentioned, the common acids, such as sulphuric, 
muriatic, and nitric acid, their very nature and 
their relatively low price make them products in 
which competition by importation from fore^ign 
countries is practically excluded. Their price is 
fixed, therefore, by the home competition, and 
they^have nothing to gdn or lose by Protection. 

As regards 'Bie second division the position is 
undoubtedly different England has been until 
recent years by far the largest maker, consumer, 
and exporter of the heavy alkalies. The early 
adoption and development by men of first-rate 
ability of the Leblanc process, and the favour- 
able conditions for manufacture which England 
possessed and still possesses compared to Con- 
tinental countries, gave her in this industry, as in 
many others, a long start over other countries 
This, unfortunately, has frequently not been kept 
up with that vigour which was necessary in the 
face of the easily-to-be-foreseen fact that the 
civilised people of Europe and America would 
not be content for ever to let their manufacturing 
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resources He idle and to purchase all their manu- 
factured goods from this country In most branches 
of the alkali manufacture this reproach can scarcely 
fairly be made, but the natural tendency of 
countries possessing manufacturing resources, such 
as France, Germany, Russia, and the United States 
of America, to develop their own manufactures, 
combined with protective tariffs, has undoubtedly 
affected the English export trade of heavy 
alkalies — most markedly in the case of the 
United States. As far as alkalies are concdirned, 
however, it is a mistake too commonly made to 
attribute this diminution of exports to self- 
manufacturing countries exclusively to the in- 
fluence of protective tariffs That such have 
played a not unimportant r 61 e in hastening the 
establishment of works in countries as yet young 
and untrained in industry can hardly be denied , 
they have, m fact, operated as a general indirect 
subsidy by the community at large to manu- 
facturers to encourage the establishment of in- 
dustrial enterprises Where conditions have been 
such that these manufactures would probably in 
any case have gro\vn naturally, although possibly 
more slowly, the imposition of such a protective 
tariff* may appear justified to the originators of 
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the policy; but to anyone acquainted with the 
facts it seems a reasonable hypothesis that with- 
out any Protection such industries would have 
developed and displaced the import of British 
manufactured goods of the same class to a veiy 
considerable extent ^ The abolition of the existing 
tariffs in self-manufacturing countries would, as 
far as the alkali trade* is concerned, therefore , not 
necessarily lead to any considerable increase in the 
amount of our export business with such countries, 
The*hiore immediate effect would in all probability 
be a reduction of the higher prices of such products 
(due to tariffs) in the protected countries, which 
would not make these markets any more atti active 
than at present to the English exporter. The 
much-vaunted retaliation system, which has so 
many admirers among those who have not studied 
the results obtained from it by the nations which 
indulge in this commercial warfare, has little to 
offer to the British alkali trade. The effect of 
retaliation is simply to dislocate tiade and to make 
the barriers in the way of profitable exchange on 
both sides higher than ever. 

As to the more immediate question of Protection 
in British markets, there is, as far as the alkalies 
themselves are conceihied,no import worth mention- 
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ing, with the exception of some soda crystals— very 
largely adulterated products of very inferior value 

^from Belgium and Holland But the bleaching 

powder home market has in the last few years been 
attacked with some vigour and success by German 
makers of t his product who manufacture almost 
exclusivdy by modem electrolytic methods That 
such an invasion has been possible (and so far it 
has scarc el y been of the most profitable nature to 
the German makers) is mtdnly due to the fact that 
in this branch of the alkali trade the English 
makers have undoubtedly been too slow in adopt- 
ing newer methods of manufacture. There is no 
inherent reason why bleaching powder should not 
be manufactured by the same processes here not 
only as cheaply as in Germany but even more 
cheaply. Fuel, salt, and lime, to mention the most 
important raw materials of the manufacture;, are 
cheaper in England , labour cannot be considered 
any dearer in England if efficiency is taken into 
account as well as actual wages , and as the English 
manufacturer has in most cases an advant^e in 
the cost of delivery to the consumer, beside the 
advantage of closer touch with both market and 
customer, the advantage on his side is quite 
sufficient to enable him to carry on the contest 
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without any occasion for his asking the textile 
manufacturer, the paper > maker, and his other 
customers to pay him more for their bleaching 
powder, as they would if a duty were imposed upon 
the imported article. 

As regards the manufacture of soda ash and its 
by-products, such as bicarbonate, soda crystals, 
and caustic soda, the English manufacturer is 
perfectly well able to take care not only of the 
English market, but of any neutral market in the 
wofidj and this is largely due to the fact of his 
being in a p^ition to buy his many requirements 
where he pleases without any artificial advance 
caused by duties. It is partly due, too, to the 
greater efficiency of the English workman, who, 
better fed, better clothed, better housed, and better 
paid than his fellow in protected Europe, does 
more work, and is consequently economically 
cheaper These branches of the alkali trade do 
not require, would not really benefit by, and should 
not have Protection, except in one contingency. 
If you are going to tamper with that very efficiency 
of labour which I have just referred to, if you are 
going to diminish it by raising the price of food 
and other commodities consumed by the working 
classes, if in addition you are going to raise the 
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price of such materials as timber, iron, steel, 
machinery, and the hundred and one necessaries 
for the conduct of this complicated trade, then the 
British alkali maker would be not only handi- 
capped in his export trade, but might even be no 
longer capable of competjpg with reasonable 
success in his home market In such case he, 
lik^ all others, would clamour, and rightly, to have 
his industry, or rather his prices, artificially main- 
tained, to the injury of the consumer and the 
restriction of trade. To the jner chemical in- 
dustries, especially those of making artificial 
dyestuffs, although the writer cannot pretend to 
have the same intimate knowledge of these as of 
the branches he has dealt with, generally the same 
arguments apply. It has been pointed out re- 
peatedly that it is largely due to the operation 
of our Patent Laws that the aniline dye industry, 
the basis of which was the invention of an English- 
man, and the raw materials for which are most 
abundant in this country, has not developed more 
vigorously. It appears, however, with greater 
chemical and technical development in this country, 
to be making progress in the hands of able and 

energetic men. But there is a long leeway to 
make up 

L 
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Chlorate of potash and soda and caustic potash 
come into much the same category as bleaching 
powder. Here even more effectually the change 
from the old method of manufacture to electrolysis 
has revolutionised the industry. The large amount 
of electric energy coi^umed, and the high price of 
the product, have led to the establishment of works 
near cheap sources of electric energy, such^as 
waterfalls, and have made places formerly undreamt 
of for such purposes—valleys in Switzerland and 
Sweden— the ^sit^ of new works. Here again, 
however, there is no reason for despair. By the 
use of the gas-producer and gas-engine, electricity 
in England can be generated as cheaply as by most 
water-powers, and as the manufacturer in this 
country has the further advantage of cheap coal, 
which electricity cannot altogether replace, cheaper 
stores and other raw materials, low cost of trahs- 
portation of both raw and finished products, and 
closer contact with the markets, he should be able, 
with up-to-date methods and appliances, to hold 
his own against all comers. In these industries, as 
in so many others of whose decadence we read and 
hear mournful accounts, it will be found on investi- 
gation that the conditions of manufacture in 
England still equal if they do not surpass those of 
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any other country, and that given men who will 
keep abreast— ay, and in advance, of their com- 
petitors, as the older generation of English 
manufacturers did, they can hold their own with- 
out asking for any contribulions from their fellow- • 
citizens in the shape of prot^tive duties 



THE MONEY AND STOCK 
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. BY A "CITY EDITOR” 

F rom the point of view of the banker, the 
billbroker, or the dealer in foreign exchange 
the benefits of Free Trade are so obvious and so 
overwhelming that it is almost a waste of time 
and space to state them. For it is dear at once 
that the profits of these creators of and dealers 
in credit are almost entirdy derived from a huge 
turnover of commodities constantly passing from 
hand to hand — as many commodities as possible 
coming from as many places as possible and 
passing through as many hands as possible, and 
so involving the greatest possible number of 
banking and credit transactions, on all of which 
bankers and other dealers m credit take their 

14S 
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toll in passing If Jones and Smith, living on 
opposite sides of the road, could constitute them- 
selves into a self-sufEcient Zollverein, supplying , 

one another with all their mutual wants, thdr 

* 

need for banking facilities would be reduced to 
zero, they could settle their balpces with an 
I O U., and would only need to exchange currency 
about once a year as a matter of actuarial cere- 
mony. It is only when they buy in one end of 
the world and sell in the other that they begin to 
be of interest to the money dealer, for it Is dif- 
fusion of trade both in time and* in space that 
makes credit instruments necessary. And it is 
diffusion of trade, at any rate in space, that the 
advocates of preferential tariffs wish to abolish, 
if the British Empire is to concentrate its trade 
within Itself, it is obvious enough that there will 
be fewer trade balances to settle, even supposing 
that it can do so without lessening the volume of 
its trade 


It is tedious to repeat these platitudes, but 
when a policy is seriously brought forward based 
on the assumption that two and two make five 
Its opponents can only resist it by demonstrating 
that, on the contrary, two and two make four 
Hence we must be pardoned for pointing out the 
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obvious truism that the London money market 
makes a considerable profit per annum by acting 
as banker and money broker to the world in 
generali and that the chief reason why it does so 
is because the world-wide diffusion of British 
trade makes a bill on London the most readily 
negotiable instrument in all financial centres I<t 
is of course impossible even to hazard a guess at 
the amount of this profit that Lombard Street so 
earns, but it is generally admitted to be, after the 
intereU on our foreign investments and the profit 
of our carrying trade, probably the most consider- 
able of those " invisible exports with which we 
pay for the balance by which our visible imports 
exceed our exports 

The interest of Lombard Street in Free Trade 
has recently been admirably stated by Mr. Felix 
Schuster, whose half-yearly speech to the share- 
holders of the Union Bank is always looked 
forward to as certain to contain a philosophical 
and luminous analysis of market conditions. On 
July 29th, 1903, Mr. Schuster dealt, as was inevit- 
able, with the question of the moment, and dealt 
with it in such a manner that he left very little for 
anyone else to say. “London,” he pointed out, 
“is admittedly the banking and finanaal centre. 
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go where we will, a bill of exchange on London is 
the one medium of exchange which always has a 
ready market. Continental and American bankers 
hold their reserves in bills on London , and ship- 
ments of produce from one country to another are 
in most cases settled by bills on London.” Mr 
Schuster admitted that one^of the reasons for this 
state of dungs is the fact that London is the one 
free market for gold, but pointed out that owing to 
recent’ improvements in foreign banking ^sterns 
that reason had now less weight than it used to 
have, and he hammered homtf the essential point 
of the matter, that “ it is through being the centre 
of the world’s commerce that we have become the 
world’s clearing-house, and that our money market 
has been the cheapest in the world, and this in its 
turn has enabled us to find for our colonies and for 
foreign nations cheap capital for the devdopment 
of thdr industries” This is indeed a point to be 
considered carefully by those who propose to bind 
closer the bonds of Empire by the commercial tie ; 
if by doing so they are going to interfere ivith the 
strength of the financial tie they may make a very 
bad bargain for Ihe Empire For the colonies are 
so regular in their periodical appeals to London 
for fresh capital at cheap rates, that if the lending 
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power of Lombard Street is to be diminidied 
permanently by the restriction of its business 
scope, it is not only Lombard Street that wiji 
suffer. 

And the present condition of Lombard S^eet 
makes it more than usually necessary to be quite 
sure what we ‘are doiAg before we make fiscal ar- 
rangements which may have far-reaching fi;iancial 

t 

effects In January last year Mr. Schusterypoint^ 
out that American and Continental bankers hold 
their i^serves in bills on London, and thought fit 
to lay stress in his<half-yearly speech at that time 
on the fact that much of the war expenditure had 
been borrowed, and borrowed abroad; "on looking 
back at the money market reports, one was struck 
by the fact that the rate of discount for three 
months* bills had been nearly continuously regu- 
lated by a foreign demand for these bills A 
foreign indebtedness had thus been, created, not 
only in our Government issues, but in a very vast 
number of bills of exchange at other times held in 
this market— bills which were maturing month by 
month, and which, if not renewed, might lead to 
huge gold withdrawals from this side *’ Since these 
words were spoken last year it is probable that 
part of this foreign indebtedness has been liquid- 
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ated, but the bulk of it still remains, and the pre- 
sent comparative poverty of Lombard Street when 
left to its own resources was only too clearly 
demonstrated on the 31st of July, when the Govern- 
ment issued £6,000,000 Exchequer bonds with one 
year’s currency, and had to pay an unexpectedly 
high rate on them, simply because they were, 
owing to the form in which they were issued, 
unattractive to foreign capital So that if by 
restricting the scope of our commerce we are to 
deprive London paper of its universal and world- 
wide negotiability, and so discourage foreign 
holders of it from renewing it and foreign bankers 
from continuing to invest their reserves in it, those 
“huge gold withdrawals” against which Mr. Schus- 
ter warned us last year would become ftv tanto 
more probable and more formidable. For Lom- 
bard Street has always flattered itself that it could 
conduct the banking business of the world on a 
remarkably slender gold basis, and yet udth per- 
fect safety, because it would be to the interest of 
no one to strain its resources severely Hitherto 
England has been almost the only country in the 
world where the foreign seller has been made wel- 
come, and this fact made England’s credit and 
England’s buying power a matter of first-class 
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importance to sellers in all countries. But if we 
are g^oing to tell the foreign seller that he may 
take his goods away because we are going to buy 
from our colonies, the solvency of Lombard Street 
is no longer a matter of world-wide importance, 
and the strongest joint in Lombard Street’s har- 
ness is snapped, for be it remembered that there is 
no credit institution in the world which could 
stand up against a persistent run upon it wi&out 
external assistance. And Lombard Street has 
developed the science of dealing in credit further 
than any other centre — ^which is only another way 
of saying that its assets, more than those of any 
other, are expressed in terms of credit rather than 
of gold 

To the Stock Exchange also the proposed re- 
striction of British trade within 'the Empire could 
only have disastrous effects. It must, however, be 
admitted that in this case the effects would not 
be so wholly disastrous as in the case of Lombard 
Street. For if the restriction of trade is to be 
accompanied by retaliatory tariffs against "unfair" 
competition, and the Houses of Parliament are to ^ 
be besieged by a swarm of lobbying, "earwigging” 
capitalists fighting for fresh and ever fresh sops of f 
Protection, it is probable that there will be some 
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very pretty gambling in the shares of the industries 
whose fate is to be made or marred hy a line in the 
next Budget , the telephone wires between West- 
minster and Capel Court will be busy all day 
buzzing mysterious tips, and the financial journals 
will chronicle a heavy fall jp tallow shares, for 
instance, because the chmrman of the chief pro- 
ducipg company had been heard to utter an 
emphatic expletive on leaidng the presence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. "It was believed” 
—so the explanation will run— ‘Jhat the chairman 
had pointed out with great force and clearness the 
unfairness with which the American tallow makers 
had adopted the use of new machinery the secret 
of which was unknown in this country, and that the 
Chancellor, with hidebound pedantry, had replied 
that the use of new machinery did not at present 
come within the definition of unfairness adopted 
by the Government” 

All this will be pleasant and profitable to some 
kinds of stockbrokers and jobbers, but it may be 
doubted whether backstairs gambling of this kind 
will go far to atone for the check to legitimate 
business that inevitably follows the restriction of 
the area of British trade There is no need to dis- 
cuss the parlous state of the home railway share- 
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holder when dear food has been followed by 
increased labour cost, and the slender margin 
between receipts and expenses has been pro ianto 
reduced All that we have to do is to lay stress 
on the fact that the Stock Exchange has been able 
in the past ^o float ^loans for foreign countries, to 
build railways for them, and supply them with 
tramways, gas, electric light, and all the appurten- 
ances of a ready-made civilisation only because 
the commodities with which the interest on all 
these liabilities had to be paid by the foreigner 
could always find a market in England. We need 
not now stop to inquiry for instance, how much 
justification the Argentine Republic will have in 
• repudiating its English-held debt when its produce 
is barred from the London market by a hostile 
tariff ; it will not be a question of justification, but 
of Hobson’s choice. And the same principle applies 
all round, with consequences for the investor which 
the Stock Exchange would have every reason to 
deplore And any fresh development, if the 
English market is closed, is out of the question , for 
interest and dividends are not sent in gold from 
Buenos Ayres , they come in cargo boats , and if 
cargo boats are shut out they will not come at all. 
And as for the fresh openings for British capital in 
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the colonies that trade restriction will create, Mr. 
Seddon, with his mutton depdts, is an instructive 
example of the extent to which the British capital- 
ist will be allowed to partake in the management 
and profits. 
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L 0. Benson, MA THE LIFE OF 
LORD TENNYSON. With n Illustra. 
tions Fcafiw Cleth,^ 6d t LaUhtr, 
4 r net, [Little Biographies 

E U Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS. a Devotional Commentary on the 
xipdi Psalm Crown 8 w sr 
B. B Bernard, M A , Canon of Salisbury 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Feaf^tm 
u 6 d 


fiLBldeZi See Parmentier 
G. Bigg. D D See St Augustine, X Kempis, 
and wilham Law 

aRD.Bu«B,BD THE EPISTLE TO 
THEPHEIPPIANS Edited by Fiai 
8 v 0 u 6d net [Churdiman's Bible; 

'Mr Biggs' work is very thorough, and 
he has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space ' 

rn^Guardm 

T. Herbert Bindley. BD THEOECU; 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH With Intr^uctions and Notes 
Crown tSm fir 

A historical account of the Creeds 

WUliam Blake, illustrations op 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Invented and 
Enimvedby Fei^ But jt 6d net 
Tiiese fiu^ Illustrations— *i in number 
-Hsre reproduced in photogravure; m 
copies are pnnted on large paper, with India 
proofs and a duplicate set of the plates 
150 net [lUustrated Pocket library. 
See also Little Library 
E Wa.Tln.iid. MA THE SONG OF 
SONGS Being Selections from St Bex 
NARD Pott Boo ClotKat t Uo&ar,^ 
Bd net [Library of Deveto 

J Harvey Bloom, MA, shake- 

SPBAl^GARD^ WithlUnstrations. 
Fcaf Boo as Bd , Aa/ier, vt Bd nd 
By command of the King. 


J.B O.Bodl^,Ai 
CORONATION 


Author of 'France* TOE 
OF EDWARD Vll 

THE SOUL'S PIL- 

Devotional Readings from 

fais pnbhshed and unpublished in^ing» 
Selected and airang^ by J H Burn, ^ 
BD.FRSE PottBoo vjd 

imoia J Boger the story of 

GENERAL BACON AShortAcc^tof 
a Pemnsula and Waterloo Veteran Crown ^ 

Iwlbnal Bona A GUIDE TO ETER- 
NITY Edited with an Introdi^iro and 
Notes, by J W STANBRiDca BD , Ute 
Fellow of St John's College, Oxfistd Pott 
8 w CM, ar ,* leather, as od 

( [Libr^ of Devotion. 
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P. C Boon, BA. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS Ctvwniw at 

[Commercial Senes 

Geoxge Borrow. LAYENGRO ^ted 

by If Hivdes Grooms Volmua 

Pctt Zv 0 £tuk valunut doth u ^ tut , 
holhtr^ 2 S 6d mi wbrarj 

ROMANY RYE. With Notes and mlntro- 
dncbcn hy John Samkom Pett 8to 
Cb^ u net, batAer, at 6d 

[Little Library 

J Wtetma Bos AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY Translated h) J R. Aiss* 
ViOSTH Davis, bLA. With anlntroducaon 
by Eleanor A. OR&tEROD, FES Widi 
155 Illnstrabons. Cr tvf jt 6 d. 

C 6 Bottms. BA JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMl^ION PAPERS Fcaf 8w tt 
ntmior Examination Senea 
EASY GREEK EXERaSES Cr 8o« at 
E. M Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA Being Qaotations from 
Buddhist laterature for each Day in the 
Year Third Edttwn i 6 mt at 6 d 
£ BowxaaRer THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES Ctma 
8 m as 6 d [Social Questions Senes, 
p. G Brahant. M A. SUSSEX. lUos 
tnted by E B Nevt PcH Btw Chih, 
3f , bather, ar 6 d net [Little Guides 
' A cbanmng little book, as full of sound 
infoimation as it is piacuu in conception * 
—Athenuun 

THE ENGLISH LAKES Illusisated b) 
E H New Pctt 800 Cbth,v , bailor, 
^r &L net [Little Guides 

Miss K. BrodxiciE and Miss Anderson 
Morton. A CONCISE HANDBOOK 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCH£OLQ6Y 
Withmany Illustrations CrawK 8 z 0 3 t 6 d 
E W Brooks SeeF J Hamilton. 

C L Browndu THE HEART OF 
JAPAN Illnstrated CmvrSoo. fir 
' These li%ely pages are foil of portraits 
from thelife.’— iVoTBuy Per/ 

'It IS the Mork of one obo haslned in 
Japan among the people —Ailetueum 
'A mote readable and interesting book 
about Japan has not been wntten * 

'^eetmar. 

* Robert Browning SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
With Introduction and Notes by W TJaj.i. 
Griffin PettlM v 6 d net , bailer, 

* atSdnet [Little Libiai) 

0 Browning. M A A Short history 

OF MEDLEV AL ITALY, a.d raso-issa 
in Tv! 0 Velumet Organ Ive « eaen 
Von isso-Mog.— Goelphsa^Gl^lhnes 
You II .*409-xs3o.-The Age of the Con* 
doUien. « 


J Bndhan. See Isaak Walton. 
MlSSBnUey. SeeLadjDiIke. 

. Tnbn Bonysn. THE PILGRIM'S PRO* 
GRESS Edited, with an Introduction, 
byC. H Fistr, M A. With 39 lUnstta* 
tioosbyR.ANMNGBELL. Crive fir 
‘The best “Piignms Progress 

Edueatunal Ttues 


GRACE ABOUNDING Edited hr C S 
Freer,MA PettZsM Cloth, at , leather, 
at 6d net [Library of Deronon. 

a J Bmc^ MA., FR.S A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE With 
• Bomerons Blnstrations.^ Crown Zva y 
[Umveraty Extension Senes 

Gelett Burgess goopsandhowto 
BE THEM numerons Illnstiations 

Sttali4tg 6t 

A B. Bum, B D . Examining Chaplam to 
the Bishop of ucbfield AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS DeturZoa zor Zd 

[Handbobl.s of Theology 
'This book marbed^ected to hold its 
plage as an antnonty on its snlnecb'— 
Sfeetuter 

See also Bishop Wilson ' 

J H.Blin|,BD,FRSE A2IANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
I SAINTS AND FATHERS Pott Sm 
I Cbtki at ; bail er, at fi<A ref 

[Library of Devotion 

Robert Bums, THE poems OF. 
Edited b} Amjreo LjuiG and W A 
Craigie. With Portrait. SeeetdEdttier 
Den~yZM,ptttop 6s 
J R Bury,LLD See Gibbon 
Alfi^d Caldecott DD THE PHIL* 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AblERiCA. Pem^ 8vo 
lor 6d ^ [Handbooks ofTheidogy 
'A laad and iidbtmative acconnt, Mhidh 
certainlv deserves a place in every ^hilo* 
soplical libraiy 'Scottn or 


D S CalderWOOd, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edmbnrgh TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND dLGEBRA. In three 
padetsof4ov with Answers ir each. Or 
in three Books, pnce mf , atf , and 3<f. 

£ PH Capey. thelifeoferasmus 

With 12 lUustratiOlb Clo*l, er 6d net: 
leaffor, y ret [Litde Biogtai^es 

Tbomas CaiMe. the french 

REVOLUTION Edited by C R L. 
Fletcher, Fdlow of Magdalea r d W p , 
Oxford Tlrte Volm et Crown Bw fc 

THELIFEANDLETTE^OFOUS 

CROMWEIL With anjntrodnction by 
J* A , and Notes and Appen* 

dices by Mts.S C. Lomas. TlruVehmot 
CrenmZve 6t tad [Standard Librarj 
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Messrs MEimjEN's Catalogue 


\R.IIaii&A.J.GaiMe,MA BISHOP 
^vLAinMHR. Witt Portiait Cfvtm Biv 
jf 6i, [Leadas of Religion 

C. C dams asd U S Boterts 
LAmiAKING IN THBMIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT With id M- 
pmlllmtntioas CmiwSiv as 6 i 
'An inteKstmg hook, illustiated hgt Am 
net 


lArd Cttestei&dd, THE letters of, 

TO HIS SON Edited, mth an Intro 
duction, hjr C Stsachev, and Notes b; 
A Cumor TmVtlums Csvmtvc 
dr ud. [StanlardLibni]^ 

F W. GhnstiBll THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS Witt many mnitntioia and 
Maps Dmo’Sw lar 6 d nti 

Cicero DEORATOREL Translated In 
E N F MooBfHA. Cmmbii y U 
[Classical Tianslations 
SELECT ORATIONS ffro Milone, Pro 
Miitena,Piiili|mn,InCatilaain) Trans 
lated^H E D^Kt 8 TOH,M A, Fellow 
and Tutor of Innih Cdllae, Oxford 
Cmmtw s> [CuesicalTtansl^ioiis 
DB NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
kF Bsooks, MA, late Scholar oTBalhol 
Coll^O\f(»d Crmtiat y 6 d 


DE OFFICIIS Tbnslated by G B 
GAKDiNEa, M A Crtmin as id 
[Classical Translations 
F. A dance, M A BISHOP KEN. With 
Portraiti CmmSw y id 

[Lmettt^Rdigion 
A L deatber and B Gnunp the 
RING OF THE NIBELUNG^ Inter 
pretation, embodying Wagnei's own ex 
planabons Cminm as id 

G dutch KENT lUnstrated by F D 
Bedfoud Ptit 8t» CUstf, v , leather, 
yidsiti (Little Guides. 

T. Cobh THE CASTAWAYS OF 
HEADOWBANK. Illustrated Demy 
lim as id [Little due Books 
THE TREASURY OP PRINCE6ATE 
PRIORY lUttstrated Demjiiam as 
id [Little Blue Books 

EEGOlbeeUfD DISEASES OF THE 
HEART With numerous lUnstiatioiis 
Demyive sas 

W. 0 . CoBlngWOOd, MA THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSUN With Portsuts 
Chei^Edstsen CmmSrw dr 

J.dCo!DlBS,MA See Tennyson 

W.EGonin 8 ,MA THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. Witt 
Map Crvamtat u id 

[Chutchnian'sLibiaiy 
AU COOkiMA SeeE C Muebant 


R W Cooke-Taylor THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM Crsm St» as id 

[Sooal Questions Senes 

WiBiam Cooube the tour of 

DR SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE With go CcM 
Plates by T. Rowlanssoi) Fa^ 8w 
y id tut so copies on large Japanese 
paper, au tut [IQiistratedPoacetLibaiy 

THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 
GENUS The Little Foundhng of the late 
Dr Syntax With 34 Coloureu Plates I7 
RmLAHOspN Fatf Biw yidiul leo 
copies on large J^ese paper «ir tut 
[lUnstratM Pocket Library 

Maile Corelli the passing OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN ATnbotetotheNobie 
Life of Victoria Regma Smatlitt u 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING Sth^t ir 

Roscmaiy Cotea DANTE’S garden 
W ith a Frontispiece Seemd Edstm 
Fcaf Sea tM as id , Ittriher, y id 
fUt 

:ettioideoz,BA land national 

IZATION CnwKBw er dd 

[Social QuestHHis Senes 

W.J.CraiEi SeeSbakespeaiCk 

W.ACraipe A PRIMER OF BURNS 
CmnsSsv as id 

lira dnik JOHN Halifax, gen 

TLEMAN Edited by Amoe Matbe 
son Tut Vtkmes Pttt 8w Fad 
Vtbtnu, Chd, u id tul, Ittfher, as id 
net [Little Libiaiy 

Eubaid Craabaw, THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF Edited by Edward Hp 
lOK PsftBw C^ss id tu(,ltatktr, 
as id tut [Little Lduary 

F.O.Craifford. See Mery C Danson 
Mra Grosa (Ada CaBbndw). thirw 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA Dmy 8w 
js id. 

B, Onmp. See A LCIeaiber 

C. 6.Cr^,MA See Thomas Ellwood 

F, H B Ctmim Fellow of All Sonls;CW- 
1 ®, OaM i!hE HISTORY OFTHE 
BOER WAR With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits Itsavtls Ftllisy 

E. 1 . Cntta, DD AUGUSTINEOT 
CANTERBURY WithPortait^Gnww 
iw y id [LeadersofReltgion 

Ibe EtoOtera BalneL AMCORD 0 
FIFTY YEARS’ WORK WuhisolBni 
ttattODS Large ^tt au aet 
The record wtbe work of &e cwbratec 
IbgMvets, containing a Gatojf b^- 
fulTictures MTWalker, Sir J 1 ^ 
M LaditM and other great ArM 

ran.. v:.iu..»iiarfrtiro^iwf hiade a&d 
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flW.DaaWl,MA BISHOP WILBER- 1 
FORCE. With Portrait. Own 8iw 
y Sd [Leaders of Religion ; 

wan r G Baiisoii And F. 0. Ciowford 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmaU^ 
u 6d 

Dante AligUen LA COMhiEDiA Dl 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited hj 
Facet TovnbeEi LitbP , M A Dem^ otv 
GtUM St 6d AbtfCmmSao 6r 
[Standard Lihnu) 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE TIan^ 
lated by H F Cary Edited by Pac^ 
Toinbee, LiltD , M A. PcitSvo CMki 
u 6d net, leatktr at> 6d net 

[Little Iibrat) 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE 
Translated by H. F Cary Edited by 
FaceI Tovsbeb, IailD , M A Pett 8w 
CMi, u net, katAer, at id net 

[Little Libiar) 

THE FARADISO OF DANTE Trans- 
lated by H F Cary Edited by Paget 
TovnbeEi LittD , H A Peii 8m C/afAi 
Tx id. mil leather, at id net 

[Little Library 

See also Paget Toy nbee. 

A C Deane A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE Edited by PciiSve 
Cleth.xs id net.ktttker.at id mi 

[Little Library 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
GEORGE CRABBE Pott 6m Chih, 
It id mt, leather^ at id net 

[Little Library 

PeropDeanner. SeeN Hawthorne 
leonDelbos THE METRIC system 

Crown Soo at 

A theoretical and practical gnide, for use 
in schools and by the general reader 
Demosthenes . THE OLYNTHIACS 
AND PHILIPPICS Translated upon a 
newpnnnpIebyOTHO KoLUUsn Ciwn 
Sue sr id 

Demosthenes AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F Darvik Swift, M A. 
Pcaf 8:o as 

Charles Didhens 
THE ROCHESTER EDITION 
( Crown Sie £aeh Volume %t id With 
Introductions by George G^ISSI^G, Notes 
by r G Kittok, and Topograpbical Ulus 
tiations 

, THE PICKWICK PAPERS Witblllnsira 
tionslwEiH Nstt T^o Volumes 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY With lUuatn. 

Williams T-bo Volumet 
BIXAK ROUSE With Illustrations by 
- D^^iCEAtcocK. Two Volumes 
OJ^IVER TWIST. With Illustrations by 
E H Nsn. . * 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP Wit] 
Illustrations by G. M Brimelow ^ 
Volumet 

BARNABYRUDGE. WithlHostrationsby 
Beatrice Auocr Two Volumes 
DAVID COPPERFIELD With Dlustia- 
tionsl^E&NEw Two Volumet 

G. L DlOiEuiSOn. M A., Fellow of King’s 

c5lleM.^hndge THEGREEKVIEW 
OF LIFE Second Edttan Crown Sve 
at id [UniTersity Extension Senes 

H. N DldMOn. F R.S E , F R Met So6 
METEOROLOGY The Elements of 
Weather nod Climate. Illustrated. Crown 
8m arid [UniYersity Extension Senes 

LadVDlDm, Bbss BuUeVi andsms Whit* 
ley WOMEN’S WORK. Croum 8m 
at id [Soaal Questions Senes 

P.H.DltOhfieia.MA,FSA ENGLISH 
VILLAGES lUastrated CrownSm fir 
‘A bo(A ndiidi for its instructive and 
pictorial value should 6nd a place in every 
ullage library '—Scetman 
THE STORY OP eOUR ENGLISH 
iy)WNS With Introduction by 
AUGDSTus jESsor, D D Second Edition 
Crown Suo it 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS* Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Custom& and Anaent 
Cercmomesyet Surviving m Great Britain 
Crown Svo, it 
W SL DizomMA A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON Second Edition Crmn 
Svo at id 

'Much sound and vrell expressed criticism 
The bibliograidiy is a boon '-Speaker 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING Second Edition Craun 
6m. at,id [Umveraty Extension Senes. 
S DOVden, Litt D See ShaLespeare, 

J 



_ „ Literary 

and Liturgical Amets. Second Edition 
CfownSvo yid [Churchman sLibi^ 

S. B Driver ,D D .Canon ofChnstChnich, 
ReginsProfessorofHehrewintheUmvergty 
ofOxfoid SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAIklENT Cmwi 8m it 
*A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous “Introduction "'—Guardian 



Second Edttm Crown Sve, fir. 


J T. Donn, D Sc , and V. A. Utuideilla. 
GENERALEL^MENTARYSCIENCT. 
With 1 x 4 Illnstiattons, CrewnSive m a, 
[Science Primers 
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Messrs. Methuen^s Catalogue 


V^Eazl*Ofl>aillBlB. A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Intxoductoiy Note 
Dtn^iot ^s td net 
A repnnt of the celebrated Report vbich 
Lord Dnibatn made to the British GovuS’ 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1839 It IS probably the most important 
utterance on Entish colonial poli^ eier 
published. 

W A Dutt. NORFOLK Illusbated by 
B C Bodlter Pott Sao Cloth, v , 
leatitr, y 6i net [Little Guioes 

THE NORFOLK BROADS With 
coloured and other Illustrations by FsAMlf 
Southgate Lat£eDmybio nt net 
Clement Edwards. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION Crown 8w 
7S 6d [Social Questions Series 

W Douglas Edvards commercial 

LAW Crown 6110 it [Commercial Senes 
H E Eg^n, MA A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH colonial POLICY Demy 

lit 6 d , 

'It is a good boohi distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear airangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles — 
Mnndkater Gnaritan 

G 0 EUaby. ROME Illustrated h 
B Cl Boulter Pott Sw Cloth, v , 
leather, y 6d net [Little Guideii 

Thomas EUvood, the history of 

THE LIFE OF Edited byC G Crump, 
M,A Ctvm 81V Or 

[Standard Library 
This edition is the only one which con 
tains the complete book as onginally pub 
lishcd It has a long Introduction and nau} 
Footnotes 

£. Engel A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE Firom its Beginning to 
Tennyson Translated from the German 
Demy ioo js fd net 

W. H Faubrothex, M A THE PHILO 
SOPHY OF T H GREEN Second 
Edition Crown tfv 31 6<f 

DeanFaixar. See A Kemps 
SnsBn Fexxier marriage Edited iqr 

Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddes 
LEIGH Two Voluma Pott Stv Each 
volume, cloth, u 6 d net, leather, u 

net [Little Library 

THE INHERITANCE Two Volumes 
Pott tvo Each Volume, cloth, si 6 d net , 
leather, at 6 d net (Little Lib^ 

W. 8 Finn. M A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS Peaf 8tw 
St [Junior Eramination Senes 

G,HFirth,MA CROMWELL'S ARhlY 
A History of the English Soldier dnnng the 
Ci\il Wars, the Ommonwealth, ana the 
Fiotectotat& Crown ivo, jtCd 


An elaborate study and descnption of 
Cromwell's army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured The 'New 
Model' IS desciihed in minute detail 
G. W. Fisher, M A ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL With 
numerous Illustrations Demy ice sot 6 d 
Edvard FitzGerald IHE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM With a Com- 
mentaiy by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biognidiy of Omar by E D. Ross Crown 

EUPHRANOR A Dialogue on Youth 
3sm Ltather,v net [MiniatnreLibrm 
E. A FitzGerald THE HIGHESf 
ANDES With a 51 Illustrations, 

a of which are in Photogravure, and a 
norama RimUtioo jor net 
¥. E. Flecker, M A , D C L, HSUdmaster 
of the Dean Cose School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS’ PRAYER BOOK 
Part t. Morning and Evening Prayer 
andLitany Edtledby Crownive it 6 d 
0 . E L Fletcher. See Thomas Cirlyle 
¥ Warde Fovler. MA. See Gtlb«t 
White 

J F Fraaer ROUND the world 

ON A WHEEL With leo lilustratiotts 
Fourth Ediim Crown 8 vo dr ^ 
'A classic of cycling, gra^c and witty 
—‘yorhhtrePott 


8 G. Freer. See John Biuiyan 
W French, M A , Plmcipal of the ^rey 
Institute, Lancaster PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY Put i With numerous 
Diagrams CromBvo ss 6 d 

[Textbooks of Technology 
'An excellent and eminently practical 
httle boolc.’Sehoolmafter „ , 

Ed. Ton Freudenreich.. DAiRy 
BACTERIOLOGY A Short Manual fe 
the Use of Students Translated W J E 
Ainsworth Davis, M A. Second Edition 
Emted Crown 8iv as 6 d 
E ¥. Fnlford, MA THE EKSTJ^ 
OF ST JAMES Edited by PcfA^ 
ss 6 d net [Churchman s Bible 

Mra Gaskca. CRANFORD Edit^lv 
EV Lucas Poitivo Cloth, st ^ net, 
teather, at 6d net [Little Libiar) 

HISTORY With numerous Plans Thira 
Edition Crown Zeo dr , , 

*Mr George has undertaken tt^eryusenil 

tisk— that of making mihtaty affmn w* 
telligible and instrnetive to nonmmt'uy 
rea<&r»>smd has executed it with a large 
measure of success.'— JVwrx 
H. de B Glbbinci. Litt D , M A IN* 
DUSmiY IN I^GLAND HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES WithsMaps. Thtrd 
EdtUdh. Demy Zoo lor 6 n 
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A COMPANION GDR3IAN GRAHiIMAR 'We welcome with the utinostlatisfactto>i^ 
Cremiic u 6i anen,dieaper,udmorecon\ementedrira 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG ofDr GiWslniA It was greatly wanted 

LAND EahihBdiim Revised With Gibson has given theological students 
Maps and Flw Cmm Siv 31 vhat th^ want, and we should like to 

[Unneiaty ^tension Series that it was in the hands of every 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE candidate for orders.'-(?iwtni’M«. 

Cmm 8 w ir 6 if [Commerce Senes. THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD With 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION P IHnstratlons 8 w CMP, y « , 
PAPERS CmwsSsw u 6d A* "‘L ^ Me Biographies 

IComoercial Senes See also George Herbert 
BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES GBOTgeGISSing SeeDickens, 

FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA AH GodlDF.MA. Felloe of Magdalen 
ThirdEdthOH, Crmttlvt as » College, Gnord LYRA FRIVOLA 

rn • e. PJ.i j • 


ThiMEdthOH, Crmttlvt as 

ICommerciat Senes 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 
Stcottd Edttten Csvantim as id 
, [Unn enity Extension Senes 

EdeB Gibliia 8 ,LiuD,MA,andR A 
&d& 6 ld, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield 
A SHORTER WORKING DAV Cmaa 
8 ie er &f [Sooal Questions Senes 

Edward Gibbon the DECLINE and 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Third JSdtttm Tcap 8tv as 6d 
^RSES TO ORDER CrBm as 8d net 
SECOND STRINGS Pcaf 8 eo ar 6 d 
A new volume of hnmoious verse uniform 
LymPnMhu 

•Neat, bnsk, ingemous ’-Af«ie 8 «/«' 
Guardian 

•The \erse is facile, the wit is ready ' 

„ . DadyMail 

'Excdlent and anwsmg'-tf/ Jamdt 
GastUt 


SIEMOJRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS Edited, with an Introdnction and 
Notes, h} G Birkbeck Htti, LLD 
Crmn 8(0 6s 

'An admirable edition of one of the most 
intereslmg ppsonal records of a litemry life 
Its notes and its numerous appendices are a 
*!“•?) all that can be knoun 
about Gibbon •“hfanehss/srGmnliait 
[Standard Lit^ 
S* OS Gibson, DD, Vicar of Tteefc 

'Dr Gibsonfe'?‘wofcnlT,S 
hay worker 


A WSJ AAVU 

AppendiM, imT'iilap,**^ T* B Boiw! ^^OOtoCll-TrOOr. See Susan Femer 
LLp, Fellow of Trmitj Colfege, Dubbn “i-p Qottdge. M A, Pnmapal of Wells 
taSeoenVolmts Demy 8 w Gtliiai. iheol^cal College THj; FIRST 
Sr W each Abs.Crm!i8m, 6s eaS?' f MSA e TO tIe CORINTHIANS 

'At last there h an adequate modem «>tb Introduction and Notes. br« 

edition of Gibbon . The best edition <lr 

foe umeteenfo century could prodnce,'** ^ U^esfonnsterCommentanes, 

fifttHchester Guardian — “ ‘ 

' A great piece of editiw '—Academy 


Introdurtion » almost a model of cmicut, 
stnightfonraid. prefatoi) remarks on foe 

snbiect treated 


RURAL 

EXODUS Crown 8vo as 6d 

[Socul Questions Seneft 

OWGY. Sc^ Edtian Crown Boa, 
« w [Unnersity Extension Senes 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN Crown 

qZV 6 t 

A book with foe evolution of the 
rmigious life ana expenences 

CmwsBw as 6i 

Lecturer in 

Physics m Mamn Unnersi^ College. Bir- 
“““te-^THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICIlT 
imEIemmt^ Text-Book With iSr Dia- 
grams. CmenSsw gj 6d 


snbiect treated '-Attenm: , 

THE XXXIX ARTICLES OP the 

CHURCH OF Fvrr 1 vn nt t”* l<a*w Syntax, srifo 

.THECHDRCHOr 
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— gory THE VAULT OF 
%£AV£If A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy, With numerous Illustrations 
CtvmSw 2s 6 d 

[University Extension Senes 
V,Baill6nffill|M A See Robert Browning 
G E. Gnaluig A HISTORY OF THE 
GREATNORTHERN RAILWAY, 
i845>g5 With Illustrations Deti^ 8m 
lor 6 d 

y Emdes Grooue See George Borrow 
H. L. G^ryim. A BIRTHDAY BOOK 
R^Uivo i 2 t 

Ijiis is a birthday-boolc o8 exceptions} 
d^ity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with ]wticular care 

Stephen Gywsa See Thackeray 

Jolm Hackett B d a history of 

THE orthodox CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS With Maps and Illustrations 
JJeitgf Bm 155 «r/ 

A. G Eaddon, ScD, FRS head 
HUNTORS. BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN With many Illustrations and a 
Map Dmyiivc 151 . 

^ A narrauve of adventure and exjdontion 
in Northern Borneo It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest 
B A Eadfidd See H de B Gibbins 
5 . E Hall a&d W G Neal THE 
^CIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA 
With numerous Illustrations Demy 8m 
sir net 

F.J Eainilto%.DD,andE W Brooks 
^OIARIAE OF MITYLENE toTs 
latedintoEoghdi DemyBvo jot id nei 
[Byzantine Texts 

j.L Hammond Charles james 

FOX A Biographical Study Demy Bov 
lor 

D. Eaanw A short history of 
THEROYAL navy, Fkom Emv 

^ME 8 T 0 THBP«BSEMTDA 7 Illu^ted 
^Veimm DaiiyixM je w'eeuk 
Vol I X20O-1688 
See also R Souths 

MA the SPIRIT 
0 ^ CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM Cmm ivo it 
A y-SmM A the CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS With 
numerous Diagrams Dmyiw it 

EMlMOn READING AND 
READERS, Feaf 8m ar id 
' An extremely sensible little book s 
n M -j. n ^^/wietierCuardiMi, 

E C Bait See Shakespeare 
EatkameiEawtihoine THE scarlet 
I^TIER, Edited ^ j^cy Dsakmsr, 
A// 8m cm, If id net, Uaiker, 
99 $ 6 d iHt% [Little labnuy 


Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geomj^ical Society THROUGH ASIA 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photograidis by the Author, and Maps. 
TwQVelmw RoytUZvo ^it net 

T. F. Henderson A LITTLE BOOK of 
SCOTTISH VERSE PftiZvo Cbth, 
tr. id net, kaiher, at id net 

[Little Library 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS With 
la Illustrations. Fa^ 8m Cbtk, y id , 
Uatker, it net. [Little Biographies. 

* SeeidsoD M Moir ^ 

W E Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Cmm 8m Qiltiep y id 

% B Henley and 0 Wkibley A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE Cman 8m 
Bn^rm,gtlHoj it a 

E E. Hanaon. B D , Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster APOS 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY As Illustrated 
bydieEpistlesofSt PaultotheConntbians 
Crown wo it 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN HismicAt. attn 
Social Sbkmons Ovim 8 m fit 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW Fea/ 8m 
at id 

THE EDUCATION ACT~AND AFTER 
An Appeal addressed with all wssible 
respect to the Nonconfomusts, Fellov- 
Gnwians with Englidi Churchmen of the 
Naticiial Chnstiamty. Cmm 8m is 

George Eelbert THE TEMPLE 
Edited, with an Introduction and Note, 
by E C S Gibson, D D , Vicarof Leeds 
Pottioo Cloth, as , leather, as id net 
[Library of Devotion 

Herodotaa: EASY SELECTIONS \yi* 
Vocabulary By A C Lidhell, M A 
Feaf Bm » w 

W.ASHe\nnB.BA ENGUSHTI^E 
AND FINAliCE IN THE SEVEN 
TEENTH CENTURY Crom 8m 

as id, [Umversity Extension Senei^ 

T. Hilbert THE AIR GUN or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major njwiy 
lost ^mc Holidays Illustrated Demy 
limo as id [Little Blue Books 

(SareElll, Registered Teadierto theOty and 
Guilds M London Institute. MILUN* 
ERY. THEORETICAL^' AND PRA& 
TICAL With numerous Diagrams 
Cmm 8m u ~ > , . 

[Textbooks of Technology < 

Henry Hill, BA, Headi^ter of Ae Bi^ s 
High School, Worcester, Cme Cplogr A 
SOUTH AFRICAN AMTHMETIC 
Cmm&M y id , , ' 

This book has been specially written for 
use u^outb African schools. 
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G. Blr&beck Bill, LL D. See Gibbon 

EoWUdO EUlegaS WITH THE BOER 
FORCES With 34 Illostiations Secettd 
Edtitott Civm 8tw fir 

EaulvEobbouse thebruntofthe 

WAR With Map and IlIustratioDS Crmui 
ivt fir 

Li T EobllOll&e, FelIo« of C C C 1 Oxford 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Dmj t/ot 2ir 

J A Hobson. MA PROBLEMS OF 
poverty An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor Fturih 
EdiUon CtvunSzw u 6 i 

[Social Questions Senes and Unnemty 
Extension Senes 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLO^^D CtvwHivo at M 

[Social Questions Senes 

T Hodglon. DCL GEORGE FOX, 
THE QUAKER WubPortnit Crmau 
Stv 33 fid [Leaders of Religion 


Chester Holcombe THE real CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION Crefwn 8»e fir 
'It IS an important addition to the 
matenals before the public for formuig an 
opinion on a most difficult and pressing pro 
blcffl '—/imr 

Sir T E HoldlOb, KCIE THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND belngaFe^ 
sonal Receid of Twenty Years Illustrated 
Eetttyiw 153 mi 

' Interesting and inspmting from cover to 
cover, It will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on the historv of the Indian 
frontier ft W 

W S Eoldswoitb, MA A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW /« TViv Velmutt 
Vtl t, Demy 800 ror fid tut 

Canon Scott Holland. LYRA APOS 
lOLICA. With an Introduction Notes 
b)H C BfcECHl^G,MA Chth, 

S3 , mibtr^ u fid net 

[Libnn ofDeiotion 




MOVEMENT TO DAY ThtdEdtim 
Cnwnfi 9 f at fid 

Questions Senes 
Borace THE ODES AND EFODES 
Translated bj A D Godi.i!Y,M A , Fdlw 
of Magdalen Collegei Oxford Creunt Zzt 
ur [Classical TnnsUitions 

E L 8 Horabnrgb M A WATERLOO 
A Narrame md Cnticbm With Plans 
t SteardEdt*m Cnvanlte 53 

'A bnlliant essiy— sunpte, sound, an 
thorough '-Daiiy Chrmele 
IHE LIFE OF SAVONAROU Witl 
Portraits and Illustrations St»rd Ed\ 
tun Fen/ iv 9 CMh, 33 fid . katker 
4 * * iljxtle Biognphiei 


R. P Horton. DD JOHlf Howg^ 

,Wrtb Portrait. Cwswstoe 33 fid djr ^ 

' 'H4 [Leaders of Religion, 

AlexanderEoBie MANCHURIA. With 
lOttStiationsandaMap EemySvo lor fid 
lut 

G Bowen TRADE UNIONISM--NEW 
AND OLD TAtrd Edtitca Cmm 8tv 
33 fid " [Soaal Questions Senes 

John Hughes the EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OFENGLAND AND WALES 
WnhaFTefatotiyNoieb)ELUSj GnfmH, 
MF Crown tsio 31 fid 

lWHut^,MA CARDINAL MAN- 
NING With Portrait Cnzm Bzo 33 
6 d. [Leaders of Religion 

See also Tauler - 

Edward BnttOS. See Richard Crashan 


B H Hutton CARDINAL NEWMAN 
With Portrait CmoHSffo 33 fid 1 
[Leaders of Religion 

¥ H Button, M A THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE With Portraits 
SttfOttd EdttOH Crtwr Zvo 53 

WILLIAM LAUD WithPortraiL Steeitd 
Edition Crown Zvo y 6 d 

[Leaders of Religion 

F A. Hvett A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLOUNCE Demy Zoo 73 id 

HennE Ibsen. BRAND A Drama. Trans- 
lated by WiluamWiuon Third Edition 
Crown Zvo 33 fid 

Lord Iddesleiglb See Susan Femer 

¥ R,^,M A , Fellou and Tutor of Hert- 
ford Mlege, Oxford CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM The Bampton Lectures for x8go 
Demy Zvo lat fid net 
' It IS fully uort^ of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship — 
Record 

A. Pjtoes, M A. A HISTORY OF THE 
8JOTISH IN INDIA With Maps and 
Flans Crown Zoo 73 fid 
'Wntten in a vigorous and effective stvie 
a thoughtful and impartial account 
S/eefator « 

s Jayson, M A A Primer of busi- 

Third Edition Crown Zvo 
^ Zd s. [Commercial Senes. 

u [JusiQr Emulation Series 

Jea_ 

^ AND CORNERS Cnwa Sw "ar'S^’ 

" [Social Questions Senes 

E Jeuks, MA., Professor of Law at Uni 

S3 cdi [University Exteiuion Senes. 
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JerribiMA. See Pascal 
AKttStU 8 JeSS 0 pp,DD JOHNDONNE 
WitbPottiait. CrmitStw y 6d 

[Leaders of Religion. 
P B Jevons. M A , Litt B , Fnn^l of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham EVOLUl^N 
Ctmn Biv yBd [Churchman's Library 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF REU6I0N Seeeitd 
Edttm Dmi/ivo tor 

[Handbooks of Theology 
* The merit of this book lies in the penetra< 
turn, the singular acuteness and force of the 
nuthor's judgment He is atfonce cnticid 
and luminous, at once just and snegestiv? 
A comprehensive and thorough Mok.'— 
Btrmttk^mn Peti 

Sir H H Jolmston.KCB BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. 6 ee 9 Hd 
Eitiun Cmrnnio rSr ntt 
H. Jones A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. CnrawSvo ir 6(f 
[Commercial Senes 

Lady Julian of Norvidh revela 
nONS OF DIVINE LOVE Edt^d by 
CsacB Wamcx OvawSw w 64 
A partially modernised version, Trmn the 
SIS in theBntish Museum ofa book which 
Mr Inge in his fiampton Leeturas calls 
'ThebMUtiruIbutIiltIeknownR«w4xAaiu * 
JuveSaL THE SATIRES OF Translated 
byS G OvvEir CnvmZve sr 6 d 

[Classical Translations 
2 t Xanfinaan. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT CnwH Bw 
. i tSoeiil Questions Senes 

J. F Xeate ^ ^ 7H£ agape and 

THE EUCHARIST CfvmBtw y 6 d 
John Eeble THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
With an Introduction and Notes by W 
I^Ck, D D , Warden of Keble College 
Illustrated by R Aiwing Bell Stmd 
Edttm, Pcttp Bw y 64, pt^td 
vtomee, gr f 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR With lutro 
duchon and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D p , Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edttm PotiSeo CMA, 2 t ileaHitr,u 
i4 ntt [Library of Devotion 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, 
D D I Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott Bto Cloth, at , ItaVm , « W ntt 
I .. [Library of Devotion 

'This seeet md fragrant book has never 


. Acttdmt 

Thomas A Xempis THE imitation 

OF Christ With an introduction by 
Dean Farrar Illustnited by C M 
Gere. Second Edtiuit, PatpBot y(A, 
padded t>otmo,y 


THE imitation OF CHRIST A Re 
vised Translation, uith an Introduction by 
C Bigg, DD, late Student of Christ 
Church Third Edttm, PotiBm Cloth, 
at , leather, at 6d, net 
, [Libraiy of Devotion 

A practically new translation of this IkxA 
whica the reader has, almost for die first 
time, exactly in the shape m which it left 
the hands of the author. 

The Same Edition iM large TYPE Crown 
Bvo y 6d 

James fioti^ton Eeimedy, D D , Assist* 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin ST PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS With Introdnction, 
Dissertations and Notes CmonSvo 6t 

J.D.K6St6U THROUGH SH0T AND 
FLAME Being the Adventures and Ex 

g iriences of J D Kbstell, Chaplain to 
enetal Christian de Wet Croma wo 6f 

0 W. hsmas, MA THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH 
Illustrated CromBvo at 6d 

[University Extension Senes 
A. ¥. SmglflRe EOTHEN. With an 
Introdnction and Notes. Peit Biw CAM, 
tt 6d net, latther, at 6d net 

[Little Library 

Bndyard Eipimg barrack-ROOM 
BALLADS. jydThoutand* CromBw 
6t , Uatker, 6t net, 

‘Mr Kipling's verse IS strong, vivid, lull 

of character . . . Unmistakable genius 
rum m every line '—Tmet 
^he ballads teem with imagmahon, they 
palpitate with emotion We read thpi witb 
laughter and tea» the metres throb ffl our 
puws, the cunnmgly ordered words liimle 
with life , and if Qifs be not poetiy, what 
aV’-rPallMall Gimtte 
THE SEVEN SEAS 6tnd Thmtfi 
Crown Bvo Snchrm, pit top, or , 
leathtr, 6i net 

'Ihe Empire has found a singer , it is 
no depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take account of them’— ^ . 

MamAttitr Gnardm 

F. Q.Eltt01L See Dickens 
W.J,EaOXlattle SeeSt FrancisdeSales. « 

Cbarles Lamb, the comply 
WORKS OF Educd by E V, Lw»s. 
With Numerous Illustrations. In Seven 
Yohtm, EewjfBvo jt 6d am " 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA With over *« 
Illustrations by A Gartk Joe&i ana an 
Introduction Iv E. Y. Lucas. Jktnj^Bvo 
lor 6Ji . .. 

'This edition is in many rwpects M 
peculyir heauV '-^Datls Chsmtelt, 
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ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA Edited ^ £ V LacAS 
CMk, lA &/ Ml, leather, at 6 d, Mi 

ILittleLibtar) 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS 
An xSo5 Book for Chitdreik lUttstrated b} 
WiLUAM Molreadv A new edition, m 
facsimile, editalb} E V LucaSi it 6 d 
Thu little book is a litexaty curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
WDil, of Charles Lamb by E V LucaSi 
It IS an exact iacsinule of die original 
edition, whidi vtas illustrated by Mulread} 

Frofessor lamtiros ECTHESIS 
CHRONICA. Edited^ DmvIm 
jt tinti [Bysantine Texts 

StanleFLane-Poolfi teie life of 

SIR ^RRY PARKES A Nm attd 
Chtt^Edtitm Cioamiae 6 t 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Illustrated 
Cram tw fir. 

P. ldmf(b]ian.MA BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE Poems of Chirilt}, Entennse, 
Courage, and Constancy Seamd EMm 
CtTmZm at fid 

'The book u full of splendid things 
Wtrli, 

WUliamlaw. A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE Edited, 
with an ^traduction, ^ C Bigg, D D , 
late Student of Christ Church Pott Zvo 
Gtihi at , Itaihtr, at fid Mi 

[Library of Devotion 
Thu a a repnnt, word for word and line 
for hue, of the Edtite PmUjft 

Q. 8. Layard. THE life of mrs 

LYNN LINTON Illustrated Etmy 
Brw x» fid 

Captain Kelville Lee A history of 
POLICE IN ENGLAND Crmm Zoo 
jt fid 

' A learned book, compnsuig many eunous 
details to interest the general reader as well 
as the student who wiTl consult it for exact 
information '—DaUyJifait 

V. B LeTTOS, M A AIR AND WATER 
Illustrated CrwwBtv at fid 

[University ^tension Senes 
f W UtlUldsay. SeePlauluA 

Walter Lofik, D D , Warden of Keble Col- 
lege ST PAUL, THE MASTER. 
BUILDER CtmHZve 3* fid 
• See also Keble and Westminster Com 
mentanes 

JOHN KEBLE With Portrait. Ctvum 
8w 3x fid (Leaders of Rehgion 

Horace Lorimer. letters 
FROM A SELFMADL MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON Cnvn 8ta fiit 


S. V.tacae. THE VISIT TO 30 ND 0 NW 
Descnbed in Verse, with Coloured 
turesl^F D Bedpoud Small fir 
This rhanning book descnbes the mtn- 
duction of a country child to the delights 
and sights of London. It is the result of a 
well known partnership between author and 
nrtist 

'A beautiful children's hook ' 

Sl^andlVhie 
'The most inimitable %erses and interest- 
ing pictures ’-~J)tttly CkrmtJe 
“ Of quite nnusnai charm ' 

Doth Ttlamfh 
g See alsm Jane Austen and ^ Goskeil 
and Charles Lamb 

UortOllLTlce. See Shakespeare 


lUOiao. SIX DIALOGUES Qiignnus, 
Icaro-Memppus, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The iJava of Falsehood) l^s. 
fated by S T Irwin, M A , Assutant 
Master at Chiton, late Scholar of Exeter 
College^ Oxford, Crmmtve w fid 

[Classical Trandations. 
L. W ^e. MA A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE Third EdtbcH Cream ^ sir 
[Commercial Senes 
Hon JOn lyttdton. WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK CmmZoa at id 
'Thougfitrul, interesting, practical 

Gvardmn 

'The book 1$ full of sound precept gi\en 
with sympathy and wit '—Pilti, 
LordUacanlw CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICALESSAYS Edited by F C 
Moktacue, M a Thru Valtmut Cr 
Zoo fir each [Standard Librar} 

The onl) edition of this book completely 
annotated 

J E B ]II'AUen,M A THEPRINCIFLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY Crrm Zw at 

1 [Commercial Senea 

UacCnllodL comparative 

THEOLOGY CrwM Ztv 6 r 

... [Chutcbman’sLibtaiy 
. 'Most carefully executed, readable and 
infonnutg '—Seeitmati 

F MacConn JOHN KNOX. With For- 
trait. CrmnZm gr fid 

[liters of Religion 
A B HTfOWaH THE LIFE OP 
CHATHAM WithixIUnstrations Pea* 
Cloth, y fid , Itaihtr, y «ti 

(Little Biographies 
the CHURCHMAN'S 
TO THEOLD 
TESTAMENT. CrettnZvo y id 

IT!. 1. 1 .L ICbnnhman'sLibrarj. 
The hook throughout is fiank and 
courageous ’--Glatfvaifftrald 
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HaeUlUlail, M A See Shakespeare ^ 

&fixie Mflfinns, M A A PRIMER OF 

WORDS^RTH Ctvm^ as 6d 


J. F Mfl-Tiaffy . LiIlD 

IE EGYra OF THE PTOLEMIES 


A HISTORY OF 

THE 

Fully Illustrated CmvitStw 6s 

F. W SlaitllUlA LL D . Downing Prcdessor 
of the Laws of Eoeland in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG 
LAND Sayalivs js 6d 

E E Malden, M A ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS A Companion to the History of 
England CrmmSw 3s 6A f 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTHiE Crmniw ss 6d 
E C, Maieiiailt, M A, Fellow of Peterhouse, 
CambndgejandAssistantMasteratSt Paul’s 
School A GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
SeemiJSdthou CremiSw 3s 6d 

E C. fflaseliaiitt M A, and A EL Cook. 
MA PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
translation SteendEdiitoH Crmn 
6ve 3t 6d * 

'We know no hook of this class h^ter 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools * 
‘^Guerdtan 

J E War, F R S , Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambnto THE SCIENllf IC 
STUDY OF SCENERY SeemdMdtttoH 
Illustrated Cmm ive 6s 

'A vdume, moderate in siee and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geography and 
to the tourist ’-^Atisrueufu 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY With 
numerous Illustrations Crswi Sw fir 
AJMASon THOMAS CRANMER 
With Portrait Oomivo 3s 6d 

[Leaders of Religion 
George Uassee THE EVOLUTION OF 
Pl^T life Lower Forms With 
Illustrations Crmaivo as 6d 

[University ExtenMon S|nes 
CFG Mastermau. M A tenn^ON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER Ciwim 
ivp fir 

'A thoughtful and penetratmg apprccia 
tion, full of interest and suggestion'— 
Werld 

AoueMataiesOO. SeeMrsCraik 
Emma S Mellows A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE Cmt'« 
8zv u fiif 

'A lucid and well ananged account of 
the growth of English literature '—Pall 
MallGasette 

L 0 Miall, F R.S See Gilbert White 
E B Micbell THE ART AND PRAC 
TICE OF HAWKING With 3 Photo 

S ivures by G E Lodge, and other 
nstrations DmjStw los 6d, 


xommaas THE life AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy WiA 3x9 
Illustrations, of which 9 are Photogravuret 
avals JtwalSvo aas net 
'Thissplffidid work ’—World 
'Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty Special 
tribute must be paid to tbe extraordinary 
completeness of the illustrations Gratae 
C T MlUlS, MIME, Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College TECH 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO 
METRY. With Diagrams Crewu Sw 
3s 6d (Textbooks of Technobg} 

J 0 Milne, M A A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated, 
CrmnSve 6s 

PahalmerBMit6h«U.MA OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY Illustrated Seeimd 
JSdittat Cretan 8m fir 
A text ‘book designed to cover the 
Schedule issued 1 ^ the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons 
D M MOir MANSIEWAUCH • Edited 
by T F Hekoeeson PoH 8m Cloth, 
ss 6d net, leather, as 6d net 

[Little Lbmiy 

F C. Montague. M A See Macaulay 
H E MOOXe BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into the cute for Rural Dqmpu 
lation Crem8ve ar fiif . 

[Social Questions Series 
W R Morflll, Onel College, Ox(«d A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II 
With Maps and Plans Crom8m js 6d 
This history, u founded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces 
sardy teef, is the moit comprehensive 
narrative in existence Considerable atten* 
tton has been paid to the social and literaiy 
development of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia 
R J Moricbi late of Clifion College 
GERMAN J^XAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS Sixth Eittm Cmm 
8vo as 6d [School Examination Senes 
A Key, issnm to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers Second Edition 
Crown 8po 6s net 

MiSSAndfinonMortOn. SeeMissBrodnck 
a C CL MOUlfl, D D . Lord Bishop of Dm 
ham CHARGES Simeon. WlthP 0 ^ 
trait Cfvwn8w y6d 

[Leaders of Religion 

M M Fattaou^^. MA_. Tg® 

CHEMISTRY OP FIRE The Ele 
mentary Pnnciples of Chemistry Illus- 
trated Crown m as 6d 

# (University Exiensipn Sen®® 
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V. AKlindella,M A SeeJ.T.Dnnn 

W. GReal. SeeR N Hall 

S W Nevuuon. LADYSMITH The 
DiaxyofaSieige. VTithiGIlIustnitionsand 
a Flan StcondEiiUon Cnitriva 6t 

J,B B NidholB A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS EMBoo CMA, 
It fief, Itaiher^ ae 6d ttei 

[Little Liotary 

Nimrod THE life AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ With i8 
Coloured Plates hv Henry Alkey and 
T J Raulins Feaf Bse y 6 d net 
iQOcePietOH tom Japafustjt^,vu net 
-* [Illustrated rocMt Library 

James NortRCOte. R A , THE CONVER- 
SATIONS OF, WITH JAMES WARD 
Edited I^E rvestFiftcher Withman} 
Portraits DentyBvo ror.6<f 

AH N0rwa7>Authorof'H^h«a\sandB\ 
vrays in Deion and Comvafl ‘ NAPLES 
FAST AND PRESENT With 40 Illus- 
trations by A G Ferard CivwnBve 6 t 

Mrs Olipbant THOhlAS CHAUIERS 
With Portrait CrveiiBte y 6if 

[Leaders of Rdigion 

C W Omam M a , Felloa of All Souls', 
Oxford A HISTORY OP THE ARl 
OF W^ Vol II The Middle Agts, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century 
Illustrated Demy ho air 
' The « hole art of irar in its histone evolu- 
tion 1ms neier been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and «e 
question if any recent contnbution to the 
evact history of the eorld has possessed 
more eadnnns'i'alne '—Dtuly Cknmele 

Prince Eenn of Ozleana FROM TON- 
KIN TO INDIA Translated b} Haulev 
Bekt, M a ith 100 Illostialions and a 
Map Cnrvn^to, gilt top asr 

R, L Ottle^ M A , late Fdloa of Maadalen 
College, Oxon , and Princiml of Pumi 
H ouse THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION Second md Cheaper 
Edtiior Devi Brv lar 6d 

[Handbooks ofTheology 
'A dear and remarkably full account of 
the mam currents of speculation Scholarly 
precision genume tolerance . 
intense interest in his subject— are Mr 
Ottley's ments '•’■Guardiar 
LANCELOT ANDREWES Rith For 
trait Civtf S'O 31 6 d 

[I eaderv of Religion 
J E Overton, M A jOHN\insLn\ 
MithPortiait CretrZ'c 31 M 

[leaders of Religion 

t 


SI N Oxford, of Gm's Honital A 
HANDBOOK OF NtJRSlI^ Cnrp 
ivo 31 6 d 

‘The most useful work of the kind that 
ne ha\e seen A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual —SfarehesterCnarAar 

W C C PaRes THE SCIENCE OF 
HA GIENE Rlth numerous Illustrations 
Drmry xs^ 

'A thorotti^gomg uorking text book of 
its snlgeet, practical and « ell stocked 
Seottntan 


Pro£ L£on Pamentaer and SI Bldez 
EVAGRIUS Edited by Dent} Bvo 
lot 6 d Pei [Byzantme Texts 


Dent} Bvo 
’zantme Texts 


Pascal, THE THOUGHTS OF Mith 
Introduction and Notes by C. S Jfrraji 
FoitBvo at , leather, at 6 d tet 

[Library of Dn otion 
GeomPaston SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
G^RGIAN PERIOD With many Ulus 
trations DemyBoo lor 6 d 
'Toudied nith lightness and sympathy 


VI ASbVIUMAKSSe* MAW WWWIW M# OMA VI Ut# hliChi 

With the trash of novtls '—Speetatoi 
• 'This book IS the highly dnertmg pro- 
duct of research and compilation It is a 
magazine of instructive and amnsing mfo^ 
mauon ’—Aeadeny 

E.W Paul See Laurence Stenie. 

E H Pearce. M A THE ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL With many 
Illnstxations. Een} S-’f 71 6 d 
'A wdl written, copious, authentic his- 
tory 7 i» et 

B E Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Soaely NORTHWARD 
OVER THCGREAT ICE WithoverSoo 
Illnstiations a volt Siyalho 324 ret 
'His book will take its place among the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration ' 
-'Tvret 

sidn^ Peel, late Felloa of Tnmty College, 
wdord, and Secretai^' to the Royal &m- 
imssiDn on the Lcensmg Lau-R PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM Second 
Editior CtvaaBvo u 6 d 

G H Perns THE PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL; or the Tmance of the Empire. 
Ciwn Bvo It 


KlPf if Xm ■ 1 1 tCKi 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


W uniDders Peiaie,D CL ,LL p . Pro 

Eakuest Times to the Present Day 
Fully Illustrated Innxvdlmnts Creim 
ivo €f tatk 

'A history wntten in the spirit of saeotinc 
pnasion so worthily represented by Dr 
Fetne and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the Engluh literature of 
Egyptology '—Ttma 

VoLt Prehistoric Times to XVItm 
Dynasty. FrfihEiiim 
Voi. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dy< 
NASTIES Tkiri EdtUm, 


VoL IV The Ecypt op the Ptolemies 
J P Mahafpv, Litt D. 

VoL. V Roman Egypt J G Milne, M A. 

VoL VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages 
Stanley Line-Poole, M A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT FuUy lUustrated 
CttmtBvo as 6d 

SYRIA AND EGYI^r, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS Crvum€m> 
as 6d 


EGYPTIAN TALES Illustnted by Trist 
ram Ellis InTweVelumes Crmnivo 
31 id toA 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
X30 Illustniions. Cmm 8 tw 31 6 <f 
> * In these lecturu he displays rare slcill 

m elucidating the development of decwa 
tive art u Egypt '—Ttma 


Pbilip Pienaar, with steyn and 

DE WETi Stctnd Edition Crown 8 iv 
3 f 6d 

A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
telejpmphist of the Orange Free State 
during the uar 


Plautus THE CAFTIVI Edited, «ith 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and n Oom* 
mentarj, by W M Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford Ettnyivo, xor id 
net 

For this edition all the important mss 
haxe been te cdlated An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin 
verse The Commentary is very full 


J. T Plowden-Wardlaw, BA, King's 
college, Cambridge. ExAhllNATlON 
PAPERS IN SiGLISH HISTORY 
CtwnSvo as id 

[Sdiool ExaminaUoD Series. 
pyanEFodmore MODERN SPIRITUAL. 
ISM TvoVehtma Dtmyioo, uxaimI 
A History and a Cndcum 
'A compete guide to a very complex 
subject '—Acadsn^ 


* Of great scientific value and considerable 
popular interest '-Scotsman 
'A masterpiece of scientific analysis and 
exposition. »ere u no doubt it will hold 
the field for a long time '—Star 
' The entire ho^ is characterised Iw the 
greatest candour and fairness, and ati 


—PAbeO^tnm 

A. W. Pollard. OLD PICTURE BOOKS 
With many Illustrations Dtmy Bna 
js id, net 

BL 0. Potter, MA, FLS. A TEXT. 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illttslrated and Edition, Croton 8 iv 
Jfi, id [University Extension Senes, 

ia Old Potter Boy. WHEN I was a 
CHILD Crown 8 w fir 

G. Pradeau A key to the time 

ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY With a Dial. Small suarto, 
y 

S Praaoe. See R. Wyoa 


e, aI a, Fellow of Oriel Collm, 

Oxon A Hltev OF ENGLISH 


L L. Price, M A , 


political” ECONOMY. Ptnrih 
EAtm, Crown Boo as id 

[Univeisity Extension Senes 

(1." THE GOLDEN POMP » A Proces. 
sionofEngliALyncs Arranged by A T 
iviLLER (^CK. Crown Boo Bttdram 


g 


B. B RaOUiaaL M A THE ACTS OF 
THE APOCTLES With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy Boo las id 


'Areally helpful book. Bothintroducbon 
and comment^ are marked by a^non 
sense andadequateknowledge. —Gnardtan 



Notes Pott Boo. Cloth, as , Uather, 
as id net [Library of Devotion 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms 

M A .Fellow and Tatw 
rf nIw ColrOxfor^ DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT Crown Boo fir. 

W. Reason, M A UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS Crown Boo 
sx. id [Social Questioni Senes 

QbBtieS ElOhardBOn. THE ENGLISH 
TISRF Wth numerous IllostraDons ana 
Plans Demy Boo 15X 

SeeC CQhanner, 
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At SoliertBOIl, D D , Bubop of Exeter 
REGM UM DEI The Eampton Lectures 
ofxgoz DtmyZvo iss 6 d ret 
‘A notable volomb Its chief value and 
interest is in its histone treatment of its 
great theme. —D<u(|'JVirafX 
‘ It IS altogether a solid juece of vorL and 
a valnable contribution to the histot) of 
Christian thonght.''-)Siw/r»nM 

SirG s Robertson, K cs i chitral* 

The Story of a Minor Si^e With nttste^ 
ous lUnstrations, Map and Flans Sectri 
Editrni Drffij 8eo ror 6d 
'A boole nhidi the Elizabethans aonld 
h»c thought wonaerfni More thnDing, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
no\d ^—NeaxattkCkranelt 

! w Bobertson-Seott the people 

OF CHINA. With a Map Crvam 8ta 

sr 

A W Robinson, M A THEEPISTLETO 
THE GAUTIANS Explained. Fcai 
Zae rx 6 i net [Chnrdifflan’s Bible 
'Tbe most attmctii'e, sensible, and in- 
stmetne manual for people at large, nhich 
ne have ever seen '—^kurek Gesette 

CecUiaRobinson. THE MINISTRY OF 
DEACONESSES With an Introduction 
b) the Ardbbishop of Canterbury Cmm 
8-10 3r 6if 


TH£ACTSOFTHE.AFOSTLL% Cnaj 
Ssx ax I Junior School BaHb 

W. Clark Russell the life of 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD 
WithIUttstz3tionsfa}F BvANCnTN Feurif. 
Editor Cratat S'x £r 
'A book which we should like to see m 
the hands of every boy in the country.'— 
St JemtsGatittt 

St Ansdin. THE DEVOTIONS OF 
Edited by C C J Webb, M A. Fett Sue. 
Claff^ sr ; UatreTf sr 6 d ret 

^ • [Liinry of Devotion 

i St AngfOStine. THE CONFESSIONS OF 
NeuK Translated, with an Introdnction 
and Notes, by C. Bice, D D , late Student 
of Cbnsc Church T 7 trd Edtiur Pott 
Em ChtL,is, leatler^is id ret, 

[Ltbraz) ofDevotion. 
‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introdnction is a masterir 
exposition Weangnruellofasenesnhicn 
begins so satisfaetonljk —Ttv er 

Visaonnt St Crres THE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS D£ FENELON Ulus- 
tinted Dtnilvo ror & 

'We bateinthisadniuablevolumeamost 
valuable addition to our histoncal portrait 
gaUeiy *-~-J)atly .Vxux 


G. Rodwe^ BA NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK/ A Course for Begmners With 
a P^nce b} Walter Lock., D D , Warden 
of Kefale College. Feap Ere 3r id 

Fred Roe ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their Histor} and De- 
scnption With many Illustrauons Qtarto 
;(3i 3* ret 

R S Roseoe ROBERT HARLEY, EARL 
OF Oxford illustrated Dem} Sm 
7X id 

This IS the only life of Harle} in eastence. 

Edvard Bose THE ROSE READER i 
With numerous Illustrations Cmr S*e ' 
is id Abo a. 4 Par*t Paris / ardll 
id each; Partl/I id ; Part IV lod 
A reader on *1 neu and ongioal plan 
The distinctive feature of this oooL is tbe 
entire avoidance of irregnlarlv spelt voids 
until the pupil ha« tborongnK mastered 
n the pnnaple of reading, and leareed us 
enjo} ment The reading of connected sen- 
tences becins from the first page, before the 
entire alphabet is introduced 

* E. Denison •Ross, M A SeeW Beckford 
and Edvard FitzGerald 

A. E. Ruble. M A. Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. 
Edited b} With three Maps. Cmr ho 
IX W IJi mo- ^ebqpl Bools 


St Ftancis de Sales ON THE LOIT: 
or GOD Edited by W J. Knox-Little, 
M A Pott ito Clou,, ts ; leather, 
SI id ret [Libt^ofDevotios. 

A.L Sainton CORITWALL. niustiated 
b} B. C Boclter, PottZvo Cio*l, v , 
leatl er,y id ret. (Litde Gmdes 

J Satgeannt,M A ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOIL With nuuenus 
lUnstrations Deu} Em yr 6cf 

C Satbas THE HISTORY OF 
Plj^LLUS Per} in 151. bx' 

[Byzantine Texts. 


E G Seeley. F r s dragons of the 

AIR With many Illastntions. Cmm 
Bzo fix 


A popnlar history o'* the most remarUble 
fljang animals v hich ever hved Their xela* 
tioas to mammals, buds, and reptiles, Itvin? 
ard extinct, are shovm bj an ongniai senes 
ofillnstiatioas. 

7 P. Sells M A THE MECILANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE Illustrated Cxnw 
8 m ax [Unive-sit} Extension Senes. 

Edmond Selous, tommy smith’s 

ANIMALS lUnstrated by G W Opd 
S econd Edi* or Pcap fire ax id, 

'A qtiain*. fascinatmg little baoL * u act* 
seij classic.— if frx/tfari* 


A 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


William fi&alceBpeare. 
fhl? ARDEN EDITION 
Dmjim ^ 6d eadvelitmt Genenl 
Editor, W J CsAiG An Edition of 
Shakespeare m single Flays Edited mth 
a full Introdnction, Textnal Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page 
'No editwo of Shakespeare is Ikdly to 
prove more attractive and satisGaetoiy than 
this one It is beautifully prmted and p%ed 
and handsomely and simply bound 

Si Jamt'tGtuHt 
HAMLET Edited by Eiiwakd Dottodi, 
LittD 

ROMEO AND JULIET (Edited fayJ 
Eowaio Dowpen, Litt D 
KINO LEAR EditedbyW J Ceaic 
JULIUS CAESAR Edited by M Mac 
UIIXAK, M A 

THE TEMPEST Edited by Moam 
Ldc& 

OTHELLO Edited hyH C Hakt 
CYMBELINE EditedbyEowAroDoffiiKK 

ASliani VICTORIAN POETS Cmm 
iso at id [UnlvenityExtensian Senes 


J, 8 Bhedlodk THE pianoforte 

SONATA Its Ongin and Development 
CrawnBw y 

ArtlnirSh6nrfiU,MA LIFE IN west 
LONDON. TmrdSdtim CivmSve 
at 6d [Social Questions Senes 

SmSmalLMA the EARTH An 
IntnductiontoFhysiognpby Illusbated 
CmmStn at M 

„ „ lUmversityEvteasioa Senes 

Nowell C snitb, M a , Fellow of New 
College,^Oaford SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH PaiiSw CM, 
u 6d lui, Ua&irtai Sd Ml 

t J Snell A BOOK O^^EKM^ 
Illusliated Cram 8cv fir 
SophoiileB ELECTRA AND AJAX 
rianslated by E D A Morskead, If A , 
Assistant Master at Winchester ar id 
. . _ [Classical Ikansluons 

L A Sotnet and M J. Acstos, Modem 
Language Masteisat King Edward's School, 
Binarngbrn A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. [ Jnmor School Books 
E. JOUtHOT ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howai^CbSbrd, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
^h) Edited, with an Introduction, bj 
David Banhay SeeandJSditian Cmm 
Svo fir 

'A brave, inspinting booL-RAsci tatd 
Whit 


0 B Ssenoe, M A .Chiton CoDege HIS 
TORY AIJd GfeOGRAPHV EXAII. 
INATION PAPERS Seea«d Mim 
at Sd 

[Sdiool Raanunation Senes 


W A. Spooner, M A , Warden of New CoL 
!i«e, Oxford BISHOP BUTLER With 
Portrait CnimSva gr Sd 

[Laden of Religion 

3t W. Stanlindge, B D .late Rector of Bam- 
ton, Canon oTYork, and sometime Fellon of 
St Mn’sColIege, Oxford A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS Pan ten CM, at , 
Italia, at Sd net [Library (STDevotioo 
‘ It IS probably the beat book of its land 
It deserves high commadation '-dHuirei 
Gautk 

Sk also Cardinal Bona 

■Stauiliao* GOLF DO’S AND DONTS 
SttaadEdtim Fcaf ten ir 

A. IL Id. Stedman. M A. 
INITIAUTINA Easy Lessons on Ele 
mentaryAccideace, Sixth Edihat Ftaf 
Son ir 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS RmmM Bit 
im Cmm ten ar 

FIRST UTIN READER With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Ihuner and 
Voabttlaty Sixth Edthaiirmttd 
u Sd 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War Secaid Edttm 

iSm It 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM UVY Part i 
The Kinga of Rome iSmn Sound Edt 
tm Ji Sd t 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION E^^ Editm 
Ftaf Soa u Sd 

EXEMPLA LATINA Fust E\eia$es in 
Latin Accidace With Vocabulaiy Saand 
Editm Ciamixa it 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER Witb 
Vocabulaiy NtHthend Chea^r Editm, 
re^nttm Cram Saa it Sd Xei. 
31 net Original Editian at Sd 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE 
Rules -uid Exercises Second Editm 
CrmnSaa te Sd WithVoabiilat] at 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms Fourth Edttm Ftaf txo it Sd 
Wi'h Vocabulaiy at Ke}, 2 t nd 

LATINVOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION Arranged accordmg to Subiects 
^emth Editm Feef Sva is Sd 

A VOCABULARY OF UTIN IDIOMS 
item Second Edttm it 

STEPS TO GREEK Samd Edition, ra 
mod litna tt 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER Cram 
ten ir Sd 
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EASYGREEKFASSAGESFORUNSEEN 
TRANSLATION TlardJMiiim,raiud 
Feaf iva u 6d 


GREEKVOCVBULARIES FORREPETI 
TION Ananged according to Subjects. 
Third EdtUcH Feaf tot u 6d 

GREEK TESTAAIENT SELECTIONS 
For the use of Schools, Introduction, 

Notes, and Vocabularj Third Edtiion. 
Feap too tt 6d 

STEPS TO FRENCH Sixth Editm 
limt Zd 

nRST FRENCH LESSONS Sixth Edi- 
iitn, revised Cream toe xe 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION fi/th Edi^ 
tun, rpised Feap toe is 6d 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary 
Second Edihen Crew.toe os (d Ke\ 
3s wf 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION Ananged aoc^ng to Sub- 
jects Tenth Editun Feap 890 u 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS Twelfth Edtiur CrsamSiw 
u 6d [School Examination Senes 

A issued to Tutors and Private 
Stttdats onh , to be had on application 
to the Fublishen Fjfth Editien 
Crewatoe 6s net 

general KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA 
TION papers Fe irth Edition Crvwn 
Zvo^ os 6d [School Esatnination Senes 
Ksv {Second Editun) issued as above. 
7* net 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAbIblAR AND 
IDIOMS Sudh Edition Cretin toe 
as 6d [School Enniination Senes 
Key {Third Editun) issued as above 
6r net 


UTIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
AIISCELLANEOUS GRAbIMAR AND 
IDIOMS Eleventh Edition. Cream toe 
« 6<f [SduMlExammation Senes, 
Kev {Fenrth Editien) issued as abme 
6s net 


B Elliott Sted, MA. PCS THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE Indnding 
Chcmtsti) , Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Elecinatj, Botanj. Zoologj, Phjsiologj, 
Asttonom) andG^qgy 147 Illusttations 
Second Edition CremZve os ^ 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS 
Creantoo os 6d 

[School Exaniinatyin Senes 


G Stepheiuon, of the Techm^I College, 
Bradford, and F. Suddaids, of the 
slm College, L^ ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS 
Illustrated Demy tve Seen d Editun 
js 6d 


J StepRenson, MA THE chief 
TRUTHS OP THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH Crerimtve 31 6d 
An attempt to presentui clear and popular 
form the mam truths of the Faith The 
book IS intended for laj aorkers in the 
Church, for educated parents and for 
H teadietsgfinerall} 

Latiience Stexne A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY Edited by H W. Paul. 
Pett ive Cletl, is W net: leather, 
os 6d net [Little labiat} 


W. Stexzy, MA ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE With numerous lUnstratious 
DemyZvo js 6d 


EatberineSteiiart byallanwater 

Second Edtlter Crdtmtoe 6s 


d A dehgbtfnl mixture of fiction and facN 
bruition and bistorj There is not a page 
which IS notinforming and not entertaining ’ 
—SpseteUer 

I A chaimmg book '—Gla^esu Herald 
Has a unique charm '-'Pilot 
* A unique senes of historical pictures,'— 
Manchester Guardian 


K L stemson. the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ducuons, by Sidney Colvin Sixth and 
Cheaper Ediiier Crown 8 ve loe 
LibkaryEditiov Demy 8 iv aaeb 251 net 
* Iiresistihlem theirraciDess,their vanet} 
their Mimauon of extraordinao 
fasc ittation A dtlightfnl lohentancc/ tbe 
tr^t record of a "nchly compounded 
simit that the Iiteratnre of our time has 
preserxed —Times 

VMUMA LEmRS With an Etched 
Portrait In William Strang Third 
Editin’ CnrmBve Suehrmn 6 t 

LIFE OFR L STEVENSON See 
G Balfour 


s ** obuue. 


Chailes Stradhey. See Chesterfield. 

A. w si«aae. DD ECCLESIASTES 

Explamed Feap toe is 6drei. 

• e-L-t. 1 (Churchman s Bible. 
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E.w.Toniptans,FR.H.s Hertford- 
shire. IUosuatedl}£ H New Peii 

Zao Chff, sr ; leaffer.y 6i rtf. 

[Little Guides. 

Faget Toynbee, Litt.D , in A. See Dante, 


DANTE STUDIES AND RF^EARCHES 
JJmyko lot 6 d ret 
THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 
\l^th IS lUastrations Secerd Edtiter 
Feap 8oe CbO, 3* leatler, 41 
net [Little Biograjdues. 


Herbert Tcencb DEIRdre WED.asd 
Other Poems CraimSto 

6. E Ttontbeeb. west&iinster 

ABBEY Illustrated brF D Bedford 
Pott Iso Chti^y i ua*heriy id net 
[Little Guides 
' In comduess, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, thy «oiL most tdee the first place. — 
Acadeny 

* A really first rate guide-hooL.'— 

Ltieraiure 


Gertrude Tne&welL THE STATE AND 
ITS CHILDREN Crewlae sx id 
fSaaal Onestions Senes, 

loTusa Tviaing vtorkhouses AND 

PATOERISu Cmm S:o u id 

[Social Qnesbons Senes. 
E. A Tyler, B A , FC S A JUNIOR 
CHEMISTRY. Cnroriso ss €d 

[Junior School Books. 
6 W Wade, DD OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY With Maps. SecordEdtUer 
Cnmiiso fir. 

'Careful, scholarly, embodjus the best 
results of modern cnticism, and written 
uith great Inadity '^Extarmer 
IzaaR Walton. THE LIVES OFDONNE. 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT jlnd 
S ANDERSON V^th an IntrodoctiQn In 
Vernon BLACRBUior, and a Portrait 3160 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Eoited by 
J Blckan Pottlso CM IS id ret, 
ItaiheTySS 6 d.fx*. [Little Litrary 

D S VanWaxmelQ ON commando 

WithPortnut Cnre>.Szo ^ id 
' A fighting Boer's sunple, s.iaigbtfo«ward 
storj of his life OB commando . . Full of 
entertdmng waiiea\s.'~‘PaHSIcttGasttU 


Grace WaXtatlL SeeLadyJnnaaofNor- 
vridi. 

** SDrs Alfred Waterbonse A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH Edited 
by StardEditier, PidiZst Cte*r,v.^ 
ret; leaifier,ss id ret [Little Lihmxy 
^ G 0 J. Webb, M A See St. Ansdm. 

F C Webber. CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY. With many Illnstrations. 
Third Edtitm CrraRSw yr td 
'An admirahle elementarr text book on 
the subject —Bmldtr 

« 


Sidney E Welle FRACTIQ|L ME- 
CHANICS With 75 mnstrarams and. 
Dtagiaos. SteerJ Edit o^^ Cnt^ Sfi/ 
31. fit' [TesthaQksorTechBo'asy 

J. Welle, M A, FdIowandTn*orofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE By Members of the Umrersity 
TUtrd Edtiioti CroterZse. y id 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. FitJrik 
Ed tier, Atithg Maps. Cr.Er' er fisf 
This book IS mtendra for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the TJidremties. It con- 
tains copions Tables, et& 
n 'An ongyal mrlc written on an unguial 
’plan, and with nncoamon ixediness and 
rngonr J’/easer 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES BIgs- 
trated by £ H Ne« Fijin EdtHen 
Po*t Sw C/o'A, sr ; leather, v id ret 
[little Gmdes. 
'An admhable and accmate htde treat- 
ise, attractivd} lUnstrated '•^tVier’d. 

Edenc Wetmore THE last OF the 
GREAT SCOUTSC^aloBni') AVith 
lllasttadons SeandMii en. Detry Er^ fir 
'A. namuve of one of the most attractive 
figures IB the pnblieeye.'— ZV^Cfrvrtcfir 
C Wblbl^. See Henley and WhiblQ: 

L Wbibl^, M A, Fd'ow of Femlroke 
Conege,6mhnd|& CREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIbS* THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crexalso fir 
G H Wbitaker, M A the epistle 
OF ST PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESLANS. Edited I7 Feeh. 
Ertf IS id net, [Churchman's Bih% 


Gilbert White TEE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C Miux, FRS| as^ed I17 \ 1 . 
Wasde Fovixb, M A CnmsEr? fir. 

[Standard Lfa*^ 
E E. WbitfiMA PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 
Seeded Editier CrsxrZze sr 

[CommenialSeiies. 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN- 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crraa 
S' [Commeroal Senes. 

An mtrcductio’i to Me Jmen'sCommercial 
Seres treatuu; the question of Coimeicial 
Education fnlly imn boA &e point cf tot 
of the teadier and of die parent 
MusWbltl^. SeeLa^Dillc 

W. H. WHidns, BA THE ALIEN- 
INVASION. Crsa/rZ’v at. id 
^ [SoaalQoetionsSeHes. 

w. Williamson. THE bmtish gar- 
DENER. lUastrated. Der’/Zes :or id 

w Williamson, B a junior English 

EXAMINATION PAPERS Feaf Et 
w IJun 5- Esamnaticn Senes. 
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ssesantine ^ests 

Edited by J 6 BURY, M A , Litt D 


Zachariak of MmiRNB Tnndated by F } 
HandtOBi D D , uid E VT BnoVSi 8t0 
lar (i tuf 

CVAGRIUS. Edited by Leon Annentier and M 
Bidez. DtmjfSie tu U tul 


ThbHisiorv op ?selliiS Eaitedb> C Satlw 
£hm/ti9 tgt tut 

EcTHRSiS CHRDMCA. Edited by FtofessorLaffib 
rot DmySic jtfitt' 


Ube Xtttle XibraiR 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Fronbspieces 
FoU Svo Each Volume, cloth, u. 6d^ net, leather, 2s 6</. nU, 


' Altogether good to looh upon, and to handle ‘‘-Ouiloek . 
■Ap^ectsenes'-A/b/ ^ * 

' It IS difficult to oonoe»e mote attract»e volumes '-^t Jameis Gaseiie 
'Vetydehaotts little hoohs '-‘Ltitntijtn 


\AMTY Fair. By W li TbacLoa} Edited by 
b Gwynn > Turn Vabmtt 
PeNobAMS By IV M iniaeLeny Edited bj S 
Cvyim. ThntVtlunut 

Esmond By vr M ThaeVetay Edited by 
Stephen G«ymi. TutVthuta 
CKRISTUAS Books ByW U ThacLeRy Edited 
by Stephen Gwynn 

CKUSTUAS Books By Charles DicLens Edited 
by Stephen Gwjnn, TitVetuma 
SBtECnONS FROM GbORCC CR \BBB Edited by 
A C DBAAE. 

John Hawak Gentleuak & His CniL. 

Edited by Aame Matheson Fm ntumes 
FR1DBAADPRi;1Udicb. Bi jane Auten Edited 
. b) E V Lucas Tbra PiOionU 
Eokthaager Abbey By jane Austen. Edited 
I^E V Lucas 

TKKFRlNCBSb By Alfred Lord Tennyson Edited 
b) EUabeth 'Tordsworth 

MMU , By AVid, Leid Tennyson Edited by 
Cliabetn Woidswonh 

InMbmokiau By Alfred, Lord Tennyson Edited 
by H C Beeduni; M A 

TiibEarlyPofmsopau red LoroTeanyson 
E dited by 1 C Collins M A 
A Little book or Eagusk Lyrics With 
Notes 

Thk 1NFFR.YO OF DanTE Trawlated by H F 
Cm Edited by Facet Toynbee LittD MA 
THE PURCATORIO OF DAKte Thudated by K 
F Cary EditedbyPaculToynbee UttD MA 
Till PAKADISO OV Dante Tr^btad ^ H r 
Cary Edited by Facet TOynbee, LitLO M A 
A Littlf Book of scomsii vkrse Edited by 
T F Henderson 

AlmLFBOOKOFLlCHTVEKSE. Edi^dbyA 
C Deant 

A littli Book or English sosngts rdited 
It B Nicbois, 


SELECTIONS FEOU MORDSEOETK Edited by 
NoueltC Snuth 

bBLECnONSFROMTHBEARLY POEMSOF ROBERT 
browning Editedby vr HaUGniBn M A 

The Ekcusk POEsts of Richard crashaw 
Edited by Edward Hniton 

SELRCnONS FROM \VILUAU BLAKE Edited by 
M PemeiBL 

ALlTTLEhooROPLlFEAADDEATU Editedby 
Mn. Al&ed V aterboiM 

ALmL'BBOOK.OFENCUSHPROSU Editedby 
hbs f A BainetL 

EoitKEN SyA.W KwetaLe Vithaalnttoduction 
and Notes. 

CRA^tFORD By Hr CasLdL Edited by E \ 
Lncas. 

LantaCRO By Geoige Boinnr Edited by F 
KmdesGroonie TbeKefumer 

Rosiahy Rye By George Bottow Edited by 
John Sampson 

The history of the caliph natmu By 
VTiQiam BedJord Edited by E. Demson Toss. 

THE COMPLEAT AKCLER. By IxaaK Valton. 
Editedby} Bncban 

Harriacb. By Susin Femer Edited by Miss 
Coodcidh- Freer and Lord Idde^h Tt.o 
Vpluvut 

The IHHERTTANCE By Susan Femer Edited bv 
Mia Goodneb Freer and Lord Iddebleislk Tx,» 

ELIA,AND'niKLASTESSAVSOP£UA. By Chaile* 
Lamb Edited by E.V Lucas 

A SBKTIHEATAL joURFFY By Laticence Sterne 
EdIledbyH TTPiul 

MansibuwaDCH By D M Moir Edited by T 
r Heodcfson 

Thf Incoldsw Legends By R. h Barham 

Edited by J B Athy TnaFotiinn 

THE ScARLrrUTTtR By Nathaniel Hawthoiue. 
EditedbyP Heatmer 


'toxroRD AND ITS Colleges By j veils M A 
llijiinted by C M New ftttrtn Edi ijh 
C vubkidge and its Colleccs By A Hamilton 
Thompson IQatratedbyE H New 
Thl Malyi’RN Countty ByB C a Vmdie, 

V DSc. FKS lUostratedlyE H New 
hitAKVSPVAKi 5 Country B> B C A VTndle 

D Se. r R S Ilhisnated by L H New Aranif 
Fdttm 

suesfex. By r G Brabant, YI A lllcitnted by Z 
11 New 

Y I -w itNNTFR ABBLY . B\ b L •fto-lbeck 
IdustraiLit by 1 D BedfonI 


Xfttle 0ui^e6 

Pott Sop, cloth, 35 , leather, y M net 


Norfolk. By v a Dntt. 

Bonlter 

CORNNIAIX. By A L. Salmon 
Bonlter 

Brittany By S Banng Oould. IUtts.ated by J 


ZDustiated br B. C 
lUnstratedbyL C 


YVrtft 
Thb^i 


lUusintedlnj: H Ne« 40 Itabitr u &f tu 
Kent By C Clinch IlluniatedbyF D Bedford 
^‘Ttaihtns FR.H5 
lUiistnted by C If New 

ro.. r By C C LCaby n'aWed by E C 
uoji cr 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


^Little Mtapbfcs 

Fcap Sw Eaei volume, cloth, 3f. 6d , ; leather, 4J. net. 


DANTB Alighieri Dy Facet Toynbee, Utt D . 
MA. IVithxsJIluitntions StemiSiiluH 


Walter Raleigh. By J A Taylor 
rslUiisbatioiiSi 


Witb 


SAVONAROLA. ByC L S Honbiiich,MA With 
» lUostrations Stand JUttun 

Joiis Howard iU E C S Gibson, D D , Vicar of 
Leeds Wiih ta lUustrations 

Tenmson Bj a C Benson, M a Wiihislllus 
trabons 


Erasuvs By E P, H Capev With SB 
lUnstnbens 

THE Young Pretender ByC s Teny With 
IB nitutiations 

ROBERT Burns By T F Kendcrson With u 
llliistniioiii. 

CHaihau ByA S U'Dowan. Withizllliatratlons 


m %Me me iiBooRe 

General Editor, E.V LUCAS. 
llltfJiated, JlPemytSmo 2s 6d 
' Very elegant and vay interesting volumes '—Glasg'cm HeraU 
' A delightful senes of diminutive volumes '—WoM 
'The senes should be afavounte amoim juveniles '-Server 
t ThbCastauaysopMeadowbank By T COBB . 

s THb Beechnut book By Jacob Abbott EditedbyE v Lucas 

3 The Air Gun ByT Hilbkrt 

4 A SCHOOL year ByNCTTASYRBTT 

4 THE PePLES at THI; CAPITAL Bt T HILBERT, 

« THE Treasure or frincbgatc priory By t Cobb 


Ube 5nu5ti»teb poeftet Xibtats of iplain anb Colouteb 

Fca^. 8 m y 6 t^ net to 4 ^ 6 d net each volume. 

A senes, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature These will be fatthfuUy reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes 


Tin Lira A\D DPATH OP JOHN MYTTON, ESQ 
By Nimnd With i$ Coloured Plites by Henry 
AlkcnandT ) Rnvlms y id m loocopies 
on luce Japanue pajier, atr ntt 

Till Tour oi dk. sinta\ in search of the 
ncTUR! ^QUC. By William Combe With 30 
Colonitd Plates b) T Ronlandion yr M ntf 
SM copies on laice Japanese paper, air ntf 

IlLLiTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB Invented 
md cnipraved by William BlaLe y id ntt 
These famous Ittustrstiont^ai m number— are re 
produced in photosmTure 100 copies are printed on 


large i»per, «ith India proofs and a duplicate set of 
the plates syr ml 

The History of Johnny ouiA. Genus the 
Little Foundlwg of the lately Syntax By the 
Anther of ' The Three Tours ’ With S4 Coloured 
Plates by Rovtaadsen y id, tut sm copies 
on large Japanese paper «/ »cr 

Windsor Castle By W Hamson Amsirerth 
With 93 Plates and ij Woodcuts in the Text by 
George CmiledianL y id net 

/Csops Fables With jSo Weodents by Thomas 
Bevnek 31 id net 


The following lolumes, which are m active preparation, will be issued at short 
interi als, and as far as possible in the order given 

CtflrOlTBED 

Tiir Vic \r or W AKcrn lu 
W ith 84 Coloured Plates 
y id tut 


B} OliierGoldsmith 
by T Rowlandson 


A rtprodnction of a vei) nre booh 
Hani)LP 3 CtOi£ B) R h Surtees With 17 
Coloured Plates and tea W oodeuts m the Text by 
John Ltech y id nit 

Vk SPONbrs SPORTING Tour. ByR S Surtees 
»ul> 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in the 
Text b) John Leech. 37 id net 
JORIOCKn' JALNIS and JOLLITIES By R S 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by B Aiken 
3 r 6Y nrr 

Wb idume is repmted from the extiemeli rare 
•me eitiuan of 1843, »hieh contains AlLens 
»r) fine nlkstcations instead of the usual one:, b\ 
Phis ■’ 

ASkMAMWA BiR S Surtees With 13 Coloured 
Plata and ye WWeutsia the Teat Iv John Leech 
y id net 

Tim TOUR OF Doctor syntax nr search of 
CON-SOL \TI0N Bi WiUiam Combe With 04 
Colound I4.IC, 1 Pcvi’ai dson 31 6if net 


BOOKS 

Tkh Third tour of Doctor syntax in 

SEARCH OF A WIFE B} WiOuw Combe Wilh 
94 Coloured Plates by T Kowlandson y id net 
THE English Dance of death, from the De»f^ 
of T Ronlandson wtb Metneai lihisciations by 
the Author of 'Doctor Syntax * Tnf yumnet 
tut 


The Dance of Ufb A Poem By tho Authorof « 
' Doctor Syntax ' Illustrated with 96 Coloured 
engravings by T Rowlandson, y id net 
TKF LITE OF A SPORTSMAN By ^mlrod With 
3<Coionred nates by Henry AILen y id net ^ 
Life in London or, the Day md Night Smes of 
Jera Kavithom, £»] , and his Ele^t Pnend * 
Ceiuithian Tom, m Pierce Egan With yS 
Coiouiednatesbyl R andG CruiLshank With 
numerous Designs on Wood y id tut , , 
real life in London or the Rambles and 
Adventures of Bob T^ho Esq, and hu Consm, 
The Hon Tom DashalL By an Amattitr (Pieree 
Egan) With 31 Colouted Plates by Alku and 
Ronla(idson,ete. Taeyelmmt y>ntt 
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LIFE IK PARIS Com^iDE the Samb'es Sprees 
and Asniits of Dide Wndfire, etc- Bjr Dand 

a ^Vlth a Coloured Plates by GeetceCndL- 
and to \^ood Enstasmss by tbe same 
Artist V td net 

RTAt Life iv Ireland or, ihe Day and NiRbt 
Scenes of Brian Bonii Esq andhisEIesantFnend 
Sir Shawn (yOogbeM Bya Real Paddy With 
Z9 Coloured Platesb) Heath Marls etc: yr v sir' 
THE Life op an Actor Bi PierceEgu Muh 
» Coloured Pbtes by Theodore Lane andsereial 
DesisnsonWood. qr 6 d net 
The English STY B) BemaidBIaidoiianile. ^itb 
7a Coloured Plates by R CiuiLshanle, and man) 
lUastiataonsonWood. TaLoVebmut pr sir' 
THE ANALYSIS OF THE HtlNTINC FIELD By 
R S Surtees 'Uitb 7 Coloured Plates by Henry 
ADc^andayElnstrationsonMood. yr m tr' 
THE Military Adn’entures of Toknsy 
N sncouB. By an Officer Tilth eg Coloured 
PlatesbyT Rowlandson, yr Stf nr' 

THE AOVEjrrORES of IORNNY NBmcOJtB Ek 
THE Tilth 16 Coloured Plates by T 

Rowlandson yr lu/ 

THE national sports OP GREAT BRITAIN 
TViih Descnpjons and yo Coloured Places b) 
Heniy AlLen tt U net 
This book IS complete^ different (irom the larye 
fOlioeditaanof Nationalhports'bytfiesameartbt, 
and none of the plates are similar 


PLAIN BOOKS 

THE Grave APoes B) RobertS'air JQiistiated 
by c Etchmgs esecuted by luinis SelLannevt 
from the ’Onymal Inrentio'is of TIQIiaai BlaLe 
Tilth an EnmnA TtJe Pare and a Fortrai' of 
Bl^b Tll^ps RJI yr &f r r* 

Theluiistra'ionsarerep'adoeedmpho'oqrarnre 
no oopiesarepnrtedottjapanesepaper with Inda 
prooRandadopbcatesetoftheputes. lyrrr.. 

THE tover of London Ey vr Bartbon 
Ainsworth. TVLh 40 Plates and $8 Tloodonis in 
the Teat by George Crutlshinl. y 6 J net 

Frank Fairlech By F E Smedle) TTTJt yo 
Plates by GeorseClLilBbanL. yr&frr* 

Andy Andy* By Sanmd Lorer Tilth 94 
IIlLSiiations by the Author y tJ eet 

The Coufleat Angler. By baik Tiaimn and 
Charies Cotton. T\ ith 14 Pbtes and 77 TI oodetts 
iniheText yr &f net 

This Tolume is reprodnoed from the beanNful 
edition of Jchn Major of 182^ 

The Pickwick Papers By Charles Dckens. 
TI ith the 43 lUntfiations by Seymour and Phi& the 
two Bass Plates and the 33 Contempctaiy Onwh)D 
Pbtes. yr 6ff net 

Thisbapartieiibtlyht^tinETiAnne cctain 
IDE, as It does, rep'odnctioes of \ ery rare pbtes. 

• 


ZTbe Xfbtats of Bevotfon 


With Introductions and (wbere necessaiy] Notes 
t Fett ivo, elothf 2y ; Itaihtr^ 2s 6i/. mU 
' This aenes u exodknt '->Tke late Bishop of London 
'Well north the attention of theGeigy —The Bishop op Lichfield 
'Thenew"Libiai} ofDnotton ’isexcellent.'— The Bishop of Peteebopoucr 
' Charming '—Rteord ' Delightful *—ChvnI» Belli 


THE CONFESSIONS of St AUGUSTINE. Edited by 
C Bin D D TAinf CAtur 

THE CHRISTIAN TEAR. Edited by Matter Lock, 
DD SeandEdtlun 

THE lUITATION OP CHRIST Edited b) C Bin, 
D D simmf Edttbt 

A BOOK OF DBlOTlONSi Edited hy J TI Stan 

LiraKnoCENTIUU Edited byTFalter Lock, DD 

ASExious Call TO A dsiout and holt Life 
E dited b) C Bin DO Setcitieiitten 

TIIF TEMPLE. Edited b) ECS Gibson DD 

AGUidb to ETERMTT Edited by J 11 Stan- 
bndee BO 

TilF PSALMS OF Davio Edited by B M Run 
dolph DD 

LtraApostoUCA. EdiiedbyCanonSeottHoIbnd 
andCanonH C Beeclung,MA. 


TheIn-KerTIay. Editedb) A.TV HuUdilMA. 
The thoughts of Pascai. Edited by C S. 
Jetiam, M A. 

On the Loi b of God By StFrandi de Sa.ei. 

Edited b) TI J Knox Litue M A 
A Manual of Consoution from the Saints 
A.NO Fathers Edited b> j H Ban, B.D 
THCSOacOFSONCS Editedb) B Bhttbnd M A 
THE devotions of Sr A.NSELI. Edi ed by L 
CJTlebb,MA 

Grace A 80 LNDINC By John Banyan. Edited In 
S C Freer M A. * 

Bishop tfusons Sacra Priiata. Edited by 
A E Bnm B D 

LYRA Sacra A Book of Sacred Verse Selected 
and edited Iqr H C Beechirg M A., Cansi of 
IVestsuster 


% 


ffbe Beetminstet Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D D , Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of E\eges s in the Uniiersit; of Oxford 


Tin BOOK OF JOB. Edi ed by E. C S Gibion 
DD Orvyuv Ct 

Tin ACIS OF THE apostles Edited by R B 
RadlaiK M A Omjr t*r x*' U 


TheFiiotEfistle of Paul the apostle to 
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Social Glueations of l!:o«Das 

Edited by H B 6XBBINS, Litt D , M A 
Crowi Svo 2 s 6 d 


Tract TJsiOMSV-NBtt ASO OtO By C Howell 

Thtri&ibin 

TUF Co OFERATn’B MOVFSIFVT TO DA't B} G 
1 Holjoake . ... 

FrdTILFMS or PW'ER'O B> J A Hobson, M A 
FfUrtHEiitiM . - ^ ^ 

TIIF CoMUEKCE OF HatiOVS B} C F BasbUo 
MA SimdEiihati „ «, 

THE Alien invasion B> ^v H 11 flLuu B A 
THE Rural EVODUS Bj ? Andenon Graban 
LAM) NAIONAUZATION B) %n1d Cox B A 
A SHORTER \^ORKING DAY B) H de B Gibbiu 
andR A HadBtld , . . « . 

Baca to the land An Inqouy hto RLsal 
Depopnlatias ByH £ Moore 
Trusts FOOLS. AND corners ByJ Stephen 
Teus 

TiiEFATTORVSySTEU B^ R M Cooke Taylor 


The state aam ns Crilqrea By Getbnde 
Tnekwell 

MOUENEMORK. By Lad) DiLce«M>BBjne),ard 
MissMIutle) 

SOCZAUSU AND MODERN THOIGHT B) M 
Kanffmastt 

The Housnc op.the Mormnc classes B) 

The froblfu of the Lveuplovfd 8) j a 
H obson M A 

Life IN WEST IjOMIOS By AitbuShenrd M A 
Third Edtton 

|lAILnAY hi^ONALtZATlON B) OenieBt Ed 
M ORkHOUSES AKO FACTERISI' B) Lc jlsa Tmo- 

Uf 

UsivsRsnY AND Social SETTL&tEi'Ts ByTT 

Reason 


' InivetBits BStension Series 

Edited by J E SYMES,MJ^, 

Pnncipal of Unnersity CoUege, Nottingham 
Cioam and Pna {wtih sme txeeplions) 2s 6tf. 

A series of books on histoncal,literatyi nnd sae&tificsnbjectspsmtablefor exten* 
sion students and bom&-reading circles Eacb^volume 15 complete in itself, and the 
subjects ate treated by competent Enters in a broad and philosophic spint 

THU INDUSTRIAL HrSTORI OF ENGLAND By R { THE CHBUISTRY OF FIRE By M M ?S*hS0B 


de B Gibbios lJtt.D MA. Si/hlk EdUM 
Remsel Mitb Maps and Flans. $> 

A history OF ENCUSK FOLmCAL ECONOin 
By L. L. Fitce M A. ThirdEiUtm 
FRonisus ok FovsrTY ^ J A Robson il A. 
Finrr'AEdrm 

Victorian Pogt^ B) A Sham 
Tiif FRENCH RF%OUmoN B) J E.Syises M A 
Psychology By F S Granger MA 5i»rd 
Edtfirn 

The E\OLUTtON OF Plant Life Lower Fonns 
ByG Massee IlIustnKd 
Aira.M)Ba 1BR B) V B Lowes MA. IObs 
tiatcd 

Tiif CHEUi5Tr\ OF Life asd health By C 
W Kbnmios. M A lUnsWated 
Thf MECHANICS OF Daily life Byv f Sdis, 

M A Illustrated. 

English Social Reformers B) H de B 
Gibbms, UttD M A Sam dEdt tm 
Engusb Trade a.vo Finance in the Seshn 
TCCNTKC aNTLRl ByM A.S Hewios BA 


Mnir, M A IDnstrated 

A Tbvt Book of acficcltlral Botani By 
M a Potter MA., FUS ISnstated. Saerd 
Edibrni tt fd 

The Vault of Heas’EN A Pop Jar Introduction 
toAstronomy ByR A.Cr^iy Mltbnnneraus 
HlustntioQi* 

Meteordloct B) H S IVi^csm, FR.SH, 
FR.MetSM luusmted 
A Manual of Electrical soENca BiCecnee 
J Buitb MA. FRS inustraiod u 
The Earth An introduction 10 Pfqrs ofiKphy 
By Eran Small MA niustrated 
iNSfaC^LlFE. B) F M Tbeobdid M A. Vba 

English Poetry from bukb to BroiwtNc 
BySV M Dnou, MA StrvtdEdtm 
ENCUSK Local COS'ERNHE.iT By E. Jeiks, 

The CRFEk ViEB op Lite. By G L. Didjnson 
SeefdSditteii 


il&etbuen’s Commercial Series 

Edited b) H DE B GIBBINS, Litt D , M A 
CruaTM 8ud, 

COMHFFCIAL CDLCATIOS IN THEORS A.N'D A PRIUER OF BLSIVESS Bt S Tscksoi MA. 
I^CTICP By E & Mbtf^ MA. gr IHardEdxttai u id 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercnl Senes CojiUBRaAL APiTHS'ETia By F G Taylor, 
treating the qoes'io'io'Coniinercial Education fully ^ 

firem be A the pomt of new of the teacher ard oT ^lnw COJUCTOAL CoaRESWDENcr. Bj S 
thepuenL ^'*Voeabnta»y TiurdEdn-n sr 


B Gihbins LitD M I ir c/ B7&E.Mh!feH M A Tx 

TUP Economics or coin FFCC. By H de B * glide to professio sand bisiness ByH 

Gibbiss Li LD M A IX W 

Ar.rp.iA coi'iiFPCiAL Reader. BrSE.BiBr. ^u!!E!L'*°S“?2^..®??*t®sprrinrOoLEix 


Ar.rp.iA coi'iiFPCiAL R eader. BrSEBxBy, 
Muh\ecatt<bii ar 

■ /b.inb»aaMah^>A« a—— ■> 


C tin By 1 r B M AFen, V A 


A COIturrciAL CFOTRAPm OF TIIF BRITOH a COMI'^IAt CEOGRAM? 0 
I YWRE. By UM L)de,M A TAintEdd-ff a. ) .N WONS. S) F C ^o^RA ax 


OF rcPEtre 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 


t . Classical translations 

^ted H. F. Fo^, M.A,Fellov and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Zvo. 

£scKVlUS>AsanenmM,Chawbotoe,£time»det I LuctAX-Six Daloeues (Mininiis leareMemppn 
Ttansl^ bi Lems Campbell LL.D st . 1 The Code. Tbe Slup 'Me FPiasite Tke Lam < 


Ttansl^bj Lems CarmMf LUD » „ „ The Code, Tbe Ship The FMsite Tbe Lotw rf 

Ci^O-Oe Oiatere I TlandatedlyE » P Fabehood) Tianslated lijr S T IrviQ, MA. 

Moor, MA.3rC^ vM 

CiCERO— Select Oatmis {Fto Milone Pro Mureno, 

Pfa]^c 11 , m Catdnam) TmttUted by H £ SOPHOCtBS-Bectn and Alas TMoidated by C, 
D flataston M A. ST . ^ X» A Motshead. M A at M 

CiCEKO-De Natan Oeotiim Translated b) F 

Brooks MjLv&f TAcrrus-^Edeola and Ceinania. Tnoslatedby 

Cicero— O e Offidis Tnnshted In G B Gardiner, R B TmnShend nr U 
MA. 

KoraCF— T be Odes and Epodcs .Translated bs THE SATIRES OF jUVEHAt, Translated bs S G 
A. Godley, M A. nr ^ Omn Crravt 8 w, at td 


i&etbuen's junior ScbooLsHBoofis 

Edited by 0 D, Inseip, LLD , and W Williamsov, B A 

A Cuss-SOOR OF DICTATION PASSAGES. ByW A TUMOR CHEHISTRY By E A ^ler, BA, 
\^aiiai&soii|B.A. SofiHthBdtiuiH Ctmifeis FCS| Saence Master ftt franU^anConege 

. WithysBIttstratioiis. at6d 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES Edited by A E 

“““ 

AIvmorEsglishGiAuuar BrW WiOiaasan A jUMORFEsbCK Grammar ByL A Sonet 
B A With nmneioiis passates nr parsuy; and and M I Aeatos Modern Xjnipiase Masters at 
anal}Sis,andad^teton^aytVnang Crmm Kins Edirards School, Bumuigbam 
8w nr 


School Bsamination Series 

Edited A M M STEDMAN, M A. Crovm ivo, ss 6J 

FRSXCH EXAUIHaTIOT Papers By A. M M KlSrORt AbOGEOClUPKYEXAMlbATlONPAFBRa 

SM<.U 

only tabehadonapphcatiootothePablttben catom 

Lativ^?!5Sov1SS^ %"a. M M Phtcks ^INATIOH papers B, R E steel 
StedmanMA Elaaith£ddmi MA,rC5 

GS^ER«• KbOWtPDCE EXAMINATIOV PAPFRS. 
^ ^ 8yA.M M Stedman.MA 

KEYIAsMitfBrfi/Miitissuedasabine 6t utt XBr(XnmdEA/im> issued as above jt ntt 
German E^lMATm PAPERS. ByR.J Moneb. „ _ . « 

F,mEMian ETAMINATIOH PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTOPY By 

U\ (£«Md£d Am) issued as aborc fir iir/ J Tait Ftowdea Wardlae, B A. 


Sunior Bsamination Series 

Edited by A, M, M Steduan, M A. Fcaf 8vo js 
Junior WENCH Evauinatiov Papers By F junior arithmetic Examination Papers 

Junior Latin Examination Papers By C G W S Beard 
BOmNC MJt 

Junior Engush Enaminatjon papers ByW Junior algebra examination papers By 
tvaiiainson, BA W S Fiaa.MA. 

tecbnologg-tejtboobs of 

Edited by Professor J WERTHEIMER, F I C 

Fitlfy Illustrated. ' 

la ® Milliners, theoretical AND Practical. By 

OareHilL CnamSte at 

CAFPENTRY AND JOINERY By F C Webber _ 

mriEAtun Creamilt st U PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY WW French, M A 

PRACTICAL Mechanics. By Sidney H Wells CrwmStn Parti Stand MdtHMt u fitT 
St^Sd^ Cnoratef Vtd TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND CEOUETEY By 

Pr^CAL PmsiCS ByH Stroud,DSc.,MA CTMIHMIME With Diagrams Cmm 
Crvant-a yifd Ssv ^ fi^ 


« 
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Part IL — Fiction 

Mane Goielli's Novels. 

Crown Svo 6s tath 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Tv/mfy FourihEditutt 
VENDETTA. NmtanikMittm 
THELMA Twtnty-Ntnth£dttiM 
ARDAIH THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF Fourteenih Editun 
THL SOUL OF LILITH TutVlh Edit 
WORMWOOD JhtriunihEdtUm 
BARABBAS A DREAM OF THL 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY Thirty Eighth, j 
Edition 

' The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative heaut) of the writing 
have reconciled tu to the daring of the con* 
ception) This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedf" is a iofty and not inadeonate 
paraphrase of the supreme dimax of the 
inspired narrative '—Duhbn Riottu) 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Sixth Edition 

'A very powerful piece of work 
The conception is magnificent, and is liLelp 
to win an abiding place within the memory 
of man The author has immense com 

mind of language, and a limitless audaot) 
Thisinteresting and remirkaUeromance 
will liie long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten • A 
literary plmnomenon novel, and men 
sublime W T Stead in the Renew 
o/Rtmtvu 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 

(i6sM Thousand 

'It cannot he denied that "The Master 


Christian ” IS a pon erful hook , that It is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions m 
all but the most self satisfied readers, and 
that It strikes at Uie root of the failure of 
the Churches— the decay of faith— in a 
manner « bich shon s the mcvitable disaster 
heapiDg up The good Cardinal Bonpifi 
IS a^utiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishop m " Les Misdrables " It is a 

% hook with a serious pumse expressed mth 
absolute unconventionaiity and passion . 
And this IS to say it is a book worA read 
lag'—Exatniner 

TEMPORAL POIVER A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 

. [inth Thousand 

'It IS impossible to read such a work as 
"Temporal Power" without becoming con- 
vinced that the story is mtended to convey 
certain criticisms on the wa}s of the norld 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
ofhnmaniW > • The chief characteristics 
of the book are an attack on conventional 
prejudices and manners and on certain 
practices attnbuted to the Roman ^urch 
(the policy of M Combes makes parts of the 
novel specially np to date), and the pro* 
pounding of theones for the improvement 
of the social and political systems If 
the chief intention of the book was to hold 
the mirror up toshams, injustice, didionesty, 
crueltyj and neglect of consaence, nothing 
but praise can be given to that intention 
Morning Post 


Anthony Hope’s Novels. 


Crown Zvo 

THE GOD IN THE CAR JfinihEdition 
' A very remarkable book, deserving of 
cnticalanaijsuimpossiblewitbin onr limit, 
bniliant, bnt not snpeifiaal; well con 
sidered, but not ebborated, constructed 
uith the proverbial art that conceals, hut 
yet allous itself to be enjoyed by teados 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure — The Wcrld. 

A CHANGE OF AIR Sixth Edtiw 
'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
% human nature The characters are traced 
With a masterly hand '—Ttirts 
A MAN OF MARK fifth Edition 
'Of vll Mr Hope's teoks, "A Man of 
'* Mark" IS the one which best compares with 
"The Prisoner of Zenda'"—JViii'i 0 iu{ 01 
ttntr 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO F^flhEdthon 
'hue perfectly enchanung sto^ of love 
and chivaliy, and pure lomTnet. The 
Count IS the most constant, desperate, and 


6s each 

modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
'’“Gnardiar 

PHRGSO Illustrated by H R. MtLum 
Sixth Edition 

'The tale is thoroughly fresh, qmde with 
vitality, stimng the blood ’-J/ fanteds 
Caztttt 

SIMON DALE Illustrated Sixth Edition 
'There is seardiing analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot Mr Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women With marvellous subtlety and 
deheacy 7Vm» 

THE KING'S MIRROR Four*hEdihor 
' In elepnce. delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the bestof hisnovw, while in ^ewide 
ruge of Its portraitnre and the suhtilty 
of Its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
V entnres. '-^ieeiator 

QUISANTE, FeirtLEdibof 

The book IS notable fo- a ve^high liter. 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
nas*ery on every page '-Dfi fy Cfnniele 
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W. W. Jacobs" Novels. 


Crown Zvo 

M 4Ny CARGOES TweniySeveHthEdtttM 
SEA URCHINS TtaihEdilum 
A MASTER OF CRAFT Illustrated 
Stxik Edtltm 

'Can be unreservedly recommended to 
all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter '—Sitciator 
'The best humorous boolc publi^ed for 
many a day and IVhte 


y 6d, each 

LIGHT FREIGHTS Illustrated Peurik 
Edttm 

' His vnt ahd humour are perfectly irresis 
able hir Jacobs writes of slippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and bis crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed ''-Daily News 
' Laughter in every fagt,'— Daily Mail 


Lucas Malefii’s Novels. 


Crown Zvo, 6s each. 


COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE Tktrd 
EdtltoH 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION New 
Edtiten 

LITTLE PETER Stceai Ediiuti 3 r td 
THE WAGES OF SlN TAirleemkEdtiuti 
THE CARISSIMA Eeurik EdttiMO 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Feurih 

Edtiton 

‘In " The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre 
served her birthrsht of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that mere bom 
before — Westminster Geutte 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RiUhARD 
CALMAUY Seventh Edttm A Limited 
Edition in Two Vdumes Cremtive jss 
‘A picture finely and amply coneetvd 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflecuon btttowcd upon its 
execution, and tn the moving sincenty of its 
pathos throughout, “ Sir Ricnnrd Calmad> " 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer ’‘-‘Literature 
‘Ihe ripest ihiit of Lucas Malet's genius 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and tetnUe ’—SOeetater f 
'A remarkably fine boob, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion '—Pilot 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels. 


Crown Zvo 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE Fm Edi- 
tun 

‘Stones happily conceived and findyex 
ecuted There is strength and gefius in 
Mr Parker's style '—Daily TeUgrafh 

MRS FALCHION FeurEkEdiim 
‘ A splendid study of character 

Atkenaum 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 
Second Edition 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD Ulus 
tinted Seventh Edition 
'A rousmg and dramatic tale A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible — 

Dmfy Chreuuk 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC 
Tte ^Story of a Lost Napoleon 

‘Here we find roniance~real, breathing, 
livug romance The character of Valmond 
IS diann unerringly '-PallitaliClaseUe 


dr each, 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH' 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre* 
Third Editiou 

' The present book is full of fine and mov 
s to les of the great North 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Ulus 
trated Twelfth Edition 
'Mr Parker has produced a really fine 
bstorical novel '—Aiheneum 
* A great hooh'—Etdekand White 
THE BAtTLE of THE STRONG a 
Romance of Two Kmgdoms Illnstiated 
Fourth Edition 

'Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come mm Mr Gilbert Parker than this . 
novel '—Literature ^ 

THE- POMP OF THE LAVILETTES 
Second Edition js 6d 
'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know* 
ledge of human nature &an be has displayed 
before '—Pali MaUGo^tU, 
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Ariihui Uoirisoii’s Novels 

Ctvm Zvo, 6s mh. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS Ftfik 
Edition , , , 

' A great book The author c method is 
amatiBg l y effectne, andprodncesathnllng 
sense m rwli^ The writer lays upon us 
a mister hand The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in Its interest Itishumorous 
also , uiihout humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to mike '—tf'erU 
ACHILDOFTHEJAGO FourthEditm 
'The book is a masterpiece '—Pall Nall 

Gasttle 

TO LONDON TOWN Second Edtiion 
'This is the new Mr Arthur Momsoni 
craaous and tender, mmpathetic and 
human Telepafn 


CUNNING MURRELL 

'Admirable Ddtghtful humorous 
relief . a most artistic and satisfactory 
aduerement '—Sfeetaior 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL Tlurd 
Edition 

'A masterpiece of artistic realism It his 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command '—Daily Chronicle 
n 'An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might beproudtoclaim '—Graflite 
' “ The Hole in the Wall” is a masterly 
piece of work His characters are drawn 
with amazmg skill Extraordmary power * 
—Daily Telegraph 


£den Flullpotts’ Novels 
Cnvm Zvo 

LYING PROPHETS j 

CHILDRENOFTHEMIST FiflhEditien 


THE HUMAN BOY With a hrontispiece 
Fwrih Edition 

'Mr Phillpotts knows exactly what 
schoolboys do, and can hy bareueirin 
most thoughts, likewise he shows an all* 
pervadingtense of humour Academy 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition 

'A book of strange power and fascina 
tion '—Morning Poet 

THE STRIKING HOURS SecondEdition 

' Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety u this 
volume —BV/d 

'The whole booh is redolent of a fresher 
ind ampler air than breathes in the cnenm 
senbed life of great towns '—Spectator, 


6s, eac/t • 

FANCY FREE Illustrated Second Edi‘ 
tun 

'Of variety and racy humour there is 
plenty '—Dotty Graphic 

THE RIVER Third Edition 

'"The Rner” places Mr Phillpotts in the 
fiont rank of living novelists '—PunA 
'Since "Loina Doone" we have had 
nothingso picturesque as this new romance ' 
SirmingMuf Gazette 
^'Mr fhillpotts's new hook is a master* 
paece which hrmn him indisputably into 
the front rank of Englidi novelists '—Pall 
Matt Gazette 

'This great romance of the River Dart 
The finest book Mr Eden Phillpotts has 
written ’—MomirgPoet 


S. Baimg-Gould’s Nov^. 

Crown Zvo 6s, each. 


ARMINELL Fifth Edition 
URITH F^hEditui 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA Sr.en*h 
Edition 

•h MRS CURGENVEN OF CORGENVEN 
Fouril. Edition 

CHEAP TACK ZITA Fourth Edition 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE Fifth Edition 
•MARGERY OF QUETITER Third 
Edtiur 

TACQUETTA TlirdEdiken 
Kin Y ALONE Pfik Edition 
NOEMI Illnitrated Fourin Edit on 
THE BROOM.SQUIRE lUustmted 
Feurtt EdiUor • 


THE FENNYCOMEQUICKS Third 
Edition 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER lUustrated 
Second Edition 


BLADAS Illustrated SecondEdition 
DOMITIA Illustrated Secord Edition 
PABO THE PRIEST 


WINIFRED lUustrated Second Edition 
THE FROBISHERS 
RO\AL GEORGlE Illustrated 
MISS QUILLET Illustrated 
LITILLtU PENNY. AMe-oEditm &/ 
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Bo1}er1; Ban’s ITovds. 
Crmtt 8m 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS Tkml 
Edtittu 

' A book which has abundantly satisfied ns 
by Its cuital humour '—Daily Chrotack 
THE MUTABLE MANY Stand Edtiun 
'There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour '—Daily Ckmade 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA Third EdtUtn 
'Of these mediaval romances, which are 
now gaming ground "The Countess 
lekla^is the very best wehave seen '—Pall 
Mail Gastlle , r 


6f. each 

THE STRONG ARM Illustrated Second 
Edtiton 

THE VICTORS 

' Mr Barr has a nch sense of humour '— 
Ottleoher 

‘A very convmcmg study of American 
life m Its busmess and political aspects 
Pilot 

'Good writing, illuminating sketches of 
character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident '—Tmu 


JEM Ahhot, Author of ‘Tommy Corn 
stalk PLAIN AND VELDT Crown 
8 rv 6 r 

Ft Anst^, Author of 'Vice Versa A 
EAYARl) FROM BENGAL Illustrated 
by BsaMAaD Paktkidgb. Third Edtiten 
Crownim y 6d 
'A highly amusing story — 

c Pall Mall Gaaiti 

'Avolumeofrollickingiriesponsiblefun 

Otdiah 

' This emmently mirthful narrative — 

'Immensely diverting '—Glamnalftndd 
Richard BagOt. A ROMANMYSTERY. 
Tlard Edition Crown tno 6s 
' An admirable stoiy The plot is sensa 
tional and original, and the book is full of 
telling situations '—St Janudt Gasetle 

Andrew Balihar BY stroke OF 
SWORD Illustrated Four^ Edition 
Crown Zvo 6 t 

'A recital of tbnlling mterest, told with 
unflaraing vigour '—Glebe 
VENGEANCE IS MINE Illustrated 
Crown Zvo 6s 
See also Fleur deLis Novels 
M^O Balfour. THE FALL OF THE 
_ SPARROW CrownZvo bs 
S Banng Gould See page 30 
Jane Barlow THE LAND 
SHAMROCK Crown 8 w 6t 
FROM THE EASTUNTOTHE WEST 
Crown Zve 6s 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES 
CrownZvo 6 r 

'^is interesting and delmhtful book Its 
author has done nothing better, and it is 
scarrely an exaggeration to say that it 
would be an injustice to Ireland not to read 
It '—Satsman 

« . 2!®® Lis Novels 

SohertBair Seepages! 

J A Barry in THE GREAT DEEP 
Crown Biv 6 r 

George Bartram. Author of ' The People of 
Cl^M’ the THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGSt Crown Zvo dr 


(I 

OF THE 


EaiOldBeghie the ADVENTURES OF 
SIR TOHN SPARROW CrownZvo & 
'Mr Begbie often recalk &evenson’s 
manner ana makes “Sir John^jiarrow’' 
most diverting writing Sir John is inspired 
with the idea that it is his duty to tubim 
the world, and launches mto the vortex of 
faddists His expenences are traced with 
spacious and Rabelaisian humour Every 
character has the salience of a type Enter* 
tamingly and deftly written 

Daify GrafJut 

B. F Benson, DODO • A Detail of the 
Day Croam Zvo 6s 
THE CAPSINA Crown Zoo 6s 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Margaret Benson SUBJECT TO 
V^ITY CrownZvo u 6d 

Sir Walter Besont A five years’ 

TRYST, and Other Stories Crown Zvo 6s 

Mrs B Bland (E Nesbit) THE RED 
HOUSE lllustiated Crown Zoo 6s 

C Btewfirt Bowles A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND Crown Zoo 6 s 
Enuna Brooke the POET’S CHILD 

Croton Zoo 6s 

Shan F. Bnllock. THE SQUIREEN 
CrownZvo 6s 

J. Blonndelle Burton, Author of 'The 
□ash of Arms ' THE YEAR ONE A 
Page of the French Revolution. IIIus 
bated Crown Zoo 6s 
DENOUNCED Crown too 6s 
THE CLASH OF ARMS CrownZue 6s 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS Crown toe 
6s 

SERVANTS OF SIN Crown Biu 6s 
THE FATE OF VALSEC Crown too $ 
6s 

' The diaiacters are admirably portrayed 
The book not only arrests and sustains the 
attenbon, hut conveys valuable information | 
m the most Peasant guise '—MortuncPosi 
A branded NAmE Crown Zoo 6s 
See also Fleur de Lis Noveb 

AdaOambili^, the devastators 

Crown too 6s , 

PATH AND GOAL Crown Zoo 6s ' 
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Bernard Capes. Author of 'The Lake of I 
Wme.' PIX)TS Cmmivo 6 x 
'The stones are excellently fanciful and 
concentrated and quite uorthy of the 
author's best u otL ’■~-Monung Ltadtr 
Weather^ Chesney. JOHN TOP? 
PIRATE Second Eatim Croumtim fir 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON 
Ctvamiiuo 6f 

THE BRANDED PRINCE Crmmivo 
6 r 

'Always hieUy interesting and surpm- 
ing '—Daily Exprta 
' An ingeniouSi cleverly contmedgw ^— 

IIIr 8 .V K differ* AWOMANALONE. 
Cmmim yr td 
See also Fleur de Lis Hotels 
Bndi Clifford. A free LANCE OF 
TO DAY Crown Boo 6 s 
J. KAOlaren Coltlian. THE KING OF 
ANDAhlAN. A Saviour of Society 
Crown iao dr 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN! 
Crown 8 i 0 6 s 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT 
Cnrm2»o 6 s 

B,E Cooper Author of 'Mr Blake of Nea 
matkeL*^ A FOOL'S YEAR Crown Zoo 6 s 
Julian Gorliett A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS Crown Sm 6 r 
UaxieCorellL See page sS 
L CqpeComford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS 
A Romance of the Road Cr wo 6 s 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels 

Stephen Crane, wounds in the 

RAIN. Crown Siw 6 i 
8 R CrOCiRetti Author of'The Raiders, ’etc. 
LOCHINVAR Illustrated Second 
Edition Crown 8 w 6 r 
Tull of gallantry and pathos, of the 
clash of aims, and bnghtened by ep^es of 
humour and Ion.'— IratminsferGasette 
THE STANDARD BEARER Cr iso 6 r 
' Mr Crockett at his best Literature 
B OL Croker, Author of 'Peggy of the 
Bartons.' ANGEL Thrd Edition 
Creren 8 '^ 6 r 

'An excellent story Cleter pictures of 
Anglo*lndian life abound The heroine is 
^ delightful '—^AinrAss/srGHanftaa 
^ PEGGY OF THE BARTONS Crown 
8 -w 6 s 

A STATE SECRET Crown 6 *v 3 s €d 

Hrae Davdidl. A SECRETARY or 
LEGATION Cnwr t-o 6 s 
C.E. Benny THE ROMANCE OF UF- 
lOLD MANOR. Crownito 6 s 
Brelyn Bidkinson. A VICAR'S WIFE 
Ciror 8 tff 6 s 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. Crown E-tf 
3 s 6 if t 


Earns DidkBon. THE black ^^qlrsp 
breed Illustrated Second Eeum 
Crown 6m> 6 s 

A. Conan Boyle, Author of 'Sherlock 
Holmes,’ 'IHie White Cempany,* etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAME Eighth 
Editun Crown Boo 6 s 
'The book is far and away the best new 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting nm.’— Illustrated 
Lor don News 
Sara Jeannette Bimcau (Mrs Everard 
Cotes), Author of 'A Voyage of Consola- 
tion' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
'AMERICANS lUustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown too 6s 
'A rattlmg picture of American life^ 
bright and good-tempered throughout 

THE PATH OF A STAR lUustiated 
Second Edition Crown Grw dir 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

G. F Emltree. a heart of flame. 

Crowntoe 6s 

6. ]lilan.7ille Fenn. lAN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. Crown 8 na 6 s 
Elbe children crown Bzv as 6d 
A DOUBLE KNOT Crown toe as 6d 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels, 

J.H.Fmdlater THE GREEN graves 
OF BAL60WR1E Fourth Edition 
Crowntio 6s 

' A powexfid and vivid story '—Standard 
'A beantifnl story, sad and strange as 
truth Itself Air 
' A singularly onguul, clever, and beauti- 
fnl Otoir'— Guardian 
A DAUGHTER OF STRIPE Crown 
Boo 6s. 

See idsD Fleur de Ids Nov els. 

fiiaxy nndiater. over the hills 

Second Edition Crown B’o 6s 
BETTY MUSGRAVE Second Edition 
Crown Boo 6 s 

A HARROW WAY T/trd Edition 
Crown Bw 6 r 

J B Fletdher. THE builders Crown 

6 w 6 s 

See idso Fleur de Lis Novels 

XLEForrest theswordofazrael, 

a Cbxomcle of the Gteat Mutiny Crown 
Boo 6s 

TH S Francis MISS ERIN Seeord 
Edition Crown Boo 6 s 
Tom GallOIL Author of 'Kiddy* RICK- 
ERB\ S FOLLY Cnantoo 6 s 
MuyGatmt. DEADMAN'S Crown Bn 

THE MOVING HNCER. Crown Boo 
y 6d 

See also Fleur de Lis Novds 
Borotkea Gerard, Author of ' Lady Bahy ' 
THE MILLION Crown Boo 6 > ^ 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON 
Second Edition Crown Boo 6 r. 
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THFSUFREME CRIME & Sw 6; 

I matrimony Smudldiluii 
Cnmiw 6t 

'The love storv which it enshnnes u a 
very pretty ana tender one 
Liakr 

' Distinctly inteiestiflg '-vd/jeunn/w 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED 
Cmmioe is 

S UniiaYGlIoIinBt WILLOWBRAKE 
CrvnwStv 6t 

Al purnnn Cinnmg THE KEYS OF THE 
^HOUSE CmmSve 6 j 

TRA'^LUIR. SteuidEdiim Crtm 
8iv & 

THECROIA^ OF LIFE CnmSvi 6t 

Emesicaanvme the kloof bride 

Crawtim v 6d 

THE LOSTmiMENT Crnmhie 

]^E despatch RIDER Cmmivi 
M 6d 

THE INCA’S TREASURE IQiistrated 
Cremivo y 6d ^ 

'NoIscLofexatingincident 'SaltmH 
' Most thnllme and esoting 

Gbugm Herald 
Cliailea Gleig BUNTER'S CRUISE 


lllnstiated Ctvmiui u 6i 

ilien Gordon. MRS CLYDE 


JUien Gordon. MRS 
8iw fir 

'A clever pictun of 


{diases of 


Daily Ea^tt 
* Full of vivacity, with miayexcraciatingly 
cleier and entertaining scenes —Ptlel 
WORLD’S PEOPLE Cnw»8w fir 
S Gordon A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS 
CmmSw 3* 6d 

0 F. Gosb. the REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON Third Edthen 
Civmtm fir 

ZBrOueenGray ELSA CrvnAiBw fit 
MYSTEWA^SHIP CrvwsBw at 6d 
L 6. Hales. JAIR THE APOSTATE 
Illustrated. CrmaSw fir 
‘An evtraoidinanly wvid story '•^Werld 
'Mr Hales has a vivid pen, and the 


MerHUtei'att 

LordEmestlasulton. maryhIme- 

TON TktrdEdtlm Cnmive fit 
Mrs Burton Earnstm A PRINCESS 
OFIHEHILLS Illustrated Cnaaiw 
fir 

'Vigorous, swift, eacttmg 
'Asmgnlarlypleiuantsti^ofthe Tyrol 
MemwPetl 

Rolerli BUlhenA Author of 'Flames,' 
etc. THE P^HET OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. SeteiidEdttws CrtmSw 
fir 


'One ctfttinuous spaAIe. Mr Hichens 
IS witty, satirical, caustic, irresistibly hum* 
orous ‘—Strmmham GauHe 
TONGUES OFCONSCIENCE Seand 
Eddm Cram Sot fir. 

FELIX. PittrtkEdttm Cfmutm fir 
‘Firm ID texture, sane, sincere, and 
natural “ Felix " is a clever book, and m 
nanyrespectaatmeone '-DatlyChrmeU 
'A really powerful hodk ’— 

Moina^lMdir 
‘The story » related with unSagging 
spint '—Wend 

‘ “ Feluc ” will undoubtedly add to a con 
Eiderable rotation ’—Daily Mail 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels 
Jdm OllTer Hobbes, Author of 'Robei 
Orange’ THE SERIOUS WOOING 
CnntvsSw fir 

'Mrs Crvgie is as bcilhanfas die evei 
has been, her characters arealliHuminated 
with sparkliiig gems of desenphon, and the 
conversation scinttUates with an almost 
bewildering Vlaat.’—Aiienam 
AnOlOSFHope See page nS 
I Hooper THE SINGER OF MARLY 
Cram Sot fir 

Violet Hunt THE human in* 

TEREST CramSae fir 
0. J. CUttMb Hyne, Author of 'totam 
Kettle’ PRIM RUPERTThE 
BUCCAMER. With B Illustrations. 
SeeeadEdilm CnmSm fir 
MR HORROCKS, PURSER. Cnmn 
Sot fir 

W.W.JanObB See page ep 
Henry James, Author of 'What Maisie 
Knew’ THE SACRED FOUNT 
CremSBO fir 

THE SOFT SIDE Secend Eddm 
CramSat fir 

THE BETTER SORT. CramSae fir 
Gnstaf Janeon ABRAHAM’S SACRI- 
FICE Cram Sne fir 

u. F Eeaty. the journalist 
Cram Sve fir. 

Florence Fmcb Holly with hoops 
OF STEEL Cram Sse fir 
Hon lEtauly Lawless TRAITS AND 
CONFmENCES CremSte fir 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND iVritf 
Eddm CramSae fir 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels / 

Harry Lawson, Author of 'When the My 
Boils' CHILDREN OF TEE BUSH 
CremSoe fir 


eatedlife ’—MenuofZeadir 
' Theaathorwntesofthewili 
life ' out bad(,' with all the t 
native and the penetrating in 
obi^rvstioa.’—i/i»i^ Tel^ 


ictnresqne 
Etion of a 
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E. Iran Unton. THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Chnsmn and 
C>Tmnnm«t. EUsttitk Edthtn Cream 
8w If 

Nonna liOXUner MIRRY ANN Crear 
8w 6f 

JOSIAH’SWIFE Cream i-v fif 
Gem L0\nfi THE MACHINATIONS 
OFTHEMYO-OK Creamlaa df 
Chaxles K LnBb. THE AUTOCRATS 
Cnmt 8w fix __ 

Edna DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST ifirdtleuiari Creamt'se 

3x id 

S menanglitan. THE FORTUNE of 
CKRISTINAMACNAB StcendEdiiter 
Cnrvr^vo fir 

A. MacdonelL THE STORY OF 
TERESA Crean. Sav fir 
Eaxold UacmUl THE PUPPET 
CROWN Ifiustxated Crear %ic fir 
GUsRglU OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS 
Cream tso fir 
Lucas Malet See page 99 
lOrs m. £ Wa™ IA‘S SUMMER 
Steetid Edduu Cream tie fir 
'An exceptioailb de\er book, told with 
conxunmate arttstxy and rebcence.*— Dat^ 
llatl 

'Fullofsbiend insightandqmethumcmt 
—Aeadeirj 

' WTioU}* delightful , a f cry beautiful and 
tefreslung tale. -“Pall Mall GaseUe 
' The autlvr tonches nothing that she does 
not adorn, so delicate and fira is her hold ' 
—MarchtPer Guardtan 
'Apoueifulstoi) —Turtt 
ALOSl^TATE ANraEddien. Crew. 
8’v fir 

THEF\RISHOFHILBY. AlfttoEddter 
Cream Sin fir 

lUcliardfilarBL BOTH SIDES OFTHE 
VEIL. SteerdEdtim Crrvit^ fir 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 
Cream 8"? fir 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES Crean 

the“twickenham peerage 

StcerdEddm Creinire fir 
' It IS along time since mj Baronite read 
a no\eI of sua entrancing interest as 'The 
Tnickenbam Peerage,' Be recomaends 
the gentle leader to get the boolc tnaddi 
tion to Its breathless interest, it is fnll of 
% duiacter and bubbling vnth fnn '—Parch 
A. £. W. SDlSOn, Author of 'The Courtship 
of Momce Busier ' 'Miranda of the Bal- 
con), 'etc. CLEMENTINA lUusttated. 
e Cn-t»6ro fit 

' A Tomance of the most dehcate ingenuity 
■md humour the \ety qumtesmee of 
wnaxict.’—Sfeefa/e* 

Bfilen Blatliers. Antbo* of 'Comm' thra' 
the R)e.' HONEY Feurlf. Eddten 
Creartise fir. 


_^‘Racy, pointed, and enlert^ng*— 
rardjrfiar ^ ^ 

'Hon^ is a splendid girl'— 
Eccfrtst 

' A vigorously vntten story, full of cle\ er 
things, a p* quant blend of sweet and sharp ' 
Datlj Tatsrafl 

J. W maya^ THE CYNIC AN-D THE 
SYREN Crvs.i' 8rff fir 
LT.NeadC. DRIFT CrvarSee fir 
BattamllHtford THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER Illustrated. Fffik Edtt'er 
CremSae gr 6 d 

Allan UoiibhoTiBe LOVE in A LIFE. 
•CnrwiBnft fir 

F F Nontyesor, Antbor of 'Into dieH^' 
wa)sand Hedges THE ALIEN Stcerd 
Ed her. Crean&re fir 
* Fresh, nnconvendonal, and insbnctwith 
hnmansmpathy d esierG tardta-. 

' Miss Alontresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessibes elementarily 
human. Perfect art 

ArUmr Noore THE JpfIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. CrRLS Er* fit 

Artlliar Moixison. See page 30 
Vr. E. Hotris. THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illnsbated. Stcerd Edit er. 
Cream Zve fit 

'A capital novel it is, deftly woven to- 
gether of the comedy and tx^dy of Idb'>- 
rerhshrePett 

'Itisexcellent— keen, graceful, divextirg ’ 
—Tttrct 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
Cream Z’v fir 

HIS GRACEk Trtrd EdtUer Crear 
899 fit 

THE DESPOTIC LADY Cm / fit 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. CrmsB'-r fir 
Gl^INGILBY. lU/utrated Seea/d 
Eriher Cream Et9 fir 
AN OCTAVE. Scccnd Edtt’er Cmn 

A ^LORABLE AFFAIR. Cnrr«£-- 

Jack’s FATHER. Cn-^Sre st 6 d 
^RD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS 
CtVUK Ecu fit 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels, 

Mrs. OllpBant THE TWO MARkS. 
Ctvarrke fir 

the LUIYS WALK. Cr-t«E-w fir 
the PRODIGALS Cresen Ea? sr 

^SeealsoFIeurdeLisNoiels. 

Alfired OlHvaat OM'D BOB, THE grey 
DOG OF KENMUIR. ^ixth Ed •ter 
C/eamZ’e fir 

Pm^' stniangly graphic.’- 

' We admire this book . It ts one to 
read with ‘*dnin*iei apd to n-aise with 
enthusiasm .’— ar 
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f '/^isafineiopen<air,blood'Sbmngboo1ei 
fZx enjayta every maa and woman to 
whom a dog is dear '-^tientun 

RPlUUlps Ovpenlieua. master OF 
MEN. Second ^im CmmStv 6r 

(Slb^ Parker. See page 39 
James BU^e Patton. BIJLI, the 

3 >ANC^ Crmn fir 

UasPemberton. the footsteps of 
A throne lUttstw^ Siccnd Edi' 
itm Crmn toe 6 t 
'A story of pore adventnrei with a sensa* 
bon on every page ‘--Daify Mail 
1 CROWN IHEE KlNa With Illfi. 
tratioos by Frank Dadd and A. Foiresber 
Crevmtoo 6r 

'A romanceof high adventure, of love and 
war 

fibs P E Pexmy. A FOREST OFFICER 
CrvimStw 6x 

A MIXED MARRIAGE Crmn toe 6r 
EdenPkiUpottB. See page 30 
* 0 .' Author of 'Dead Mans Rod ' THE 
WHITE WOLF Second Edtiten Crmn 
toe 6 t t 

'Every story is an accomplided romance 
m Its own way '—Seotman 
‘ The jpoet’s vein, the breadth of visum, the 
touch of mystiasffl are plain in all '—‘Ttmet 

B. Orton Prowse the poison of 

ASPS Crown toe jr 6d 
Biobara Pi^e. time and the 

woman Cnwit 81W fir 

THE QUIET MRS FLEMING Crmn , 


j. Randal aunt bethia'S button 

Crown too 6s 

Walter Raymond, Author of 'Love and 
Quiet Life.' FORTUNE'S DARLING 
Crvmtoo, fir. 

Qtace RiiyB the wooing of 

Sheila. SceendEdihen Crown toe fir 
'Areally fine booL Abookthat^esoves 
to live Sheila 1$ the sweetest heroine who 
has lived m a novelist's pages fra many a 
day Every scene and every modem has 
the impress of truth It u a masterly ro 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and ajmeciated '-‘Menang Leader 
Grace Rlira and Another. THE 
DIVERTED VILLAGE With Ulus 
trations by Dorotky Gwym Jeffries 
Crmn toe fir, 

Edith Blfikert OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP Cmwn too fir 
W. Pett Bldge^ LOST PROPERTY 
Second Sektien Crown too fir 

The story is an mterestiuK and animated 
picture of the struggle for life in London, 
withanatntalhttmoacandte&dttasssM its 
own '■—Scoismut 

'A mmple, delicate bit M work, which 
will give Measure to many Much study of 


the masses has made him, not mad, but 
strong, and-^wonder of wonders-idieMiil ' 
-^Twtes 

A SON OF THE STATE Cmm toe 

IeCRETARY TO BAYNE, MP Crown 
too fir 

0 .G.D Roberts THE HEART OF THE 
ANGENTWOOD CrnonSw 3r fi<f 
Mrs 21 H. Boberton. A GALLANT 
QUAXER, Illustrated Crown. 8v0 fix 
W Clark RnsselL MY DANISH sweet- 
heart Illustrated Femrik Edition 
Crown too fir 

W.SatfihaiL THELANDOFTHELOST. 
Crown too fix 

2IarshaU SanndeTs ROSE A CHAR- 
LITTB Crown too 6s . 

W.G SCttUy. THEWHlTEHfiCATOMB 
Crown too fir 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND Crown 

A^VENDETTA OF THE DESERT 
Crown toe 'ijs 6d 

Adeline Sorgeant Author of ' The Ston of 
a Penitent Soul ' A GREAT LAJDY 
Cromtoo 6s 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD 
Crown too fix 1 

BARBARA’S MONEY Second Edthen 
Crown toe fix 

* Full of life and incident, ynd Barbara is 
a delightful beroim. '•-‘Daily Escprtss 
'An unusually entertaining stray'-* 
World 

ANTHEA'SWAY Ctewntoo fix 
W F Shannon THE MESS DECK 
Crown toe 3X 6d 

TIM TWELVES SeeondEdtUen Crown 
toe y 6d 

' Full of iraaint humour, wise saw& and 
deep-sea philosophy '—Memxng Ltaaer 
‘In "Jim Twwves" Mr, Shannon has 
created a ddi^tfiil dbaracter '—FnnA 
' Bright andltvely reading thiou^ont 
TotegraOh 

Helen sffinton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE Crown too 6s , 

R. N. Stephens A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. Crown toe fix 

See also Fleur de Lib Novels _ 

S. H. Strain. ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET 

Crown ive 6s * 

Esme Stuart, A woman of fortit 
Crown too y 6d 

CHRISTALLA Crowntoo fix „ 
Duchess of Sutherland. ONE HOUT^ 
AND THE NEXT, Thrd Edthon' 

Crowntoo fix 

antiiA Swan. LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Second jMttton, Crown too ss 
Benjamin Swift, SIREN CITY. Crown 
Bai, fix 

SORDON. Crown 8 po fix. 
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!t B To^nuiliuid LOKE PIKE A Ro- WHEN THE SLEEPER 

mance of Mexican Life CrronB^ 6x CmerBoo * 

Mrs E W Trafford-Tamton. SILENT 

DOMINION Crtvm Ive fir LOVE AND MR. LEW ISnA&l Qroam 

StaSe7^eyBiaJl.Anthorof'AGenUeinan 
rfF^^-^ERTHEMDROBE 
•A «vid picture of pastoral life u a With /Uostiatious by R C Woodwlue. 
beautifidandtfio little Ijiown county' Sev^funikEdiitmu CrmnSzy fir 

—Pall MallGusctU Eieiyoaenho reads boou at all must 

BYA FINNISH LAKE Crmintae fir read this thrdling romance, from the first 

Vig«w«»e CROSS TRAILS C«» 

BW or# -wTTitBo manlmess and courage 

^■of^hSSy ^cfflcE %S?d MS 0 H TriUiamsoa, Author of 'The 

H. G Veto THE STOLEN BACILLUS. ‘''TfSi £rtliag adventures and sen- 

and other Stones Steond Edition Crown sationaleoisodes.'— Da:A>G>»^c 

Ai-rvrtj cTmiv n THE dDTOKTDRE OF SiNCESS 

SLYVIA. Crown ioo y 6d * 

the®^iSdy*^!S8w & C N aaidA M VmiamBon THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR Bemg 

‘Inliterarichaiiii,inm\eati^eness,infun Lro^aao w • , , , 

and humour, it is equal to the best of Mr rr ery ingemeus and dnertmg boolc — 

Wells* stones ’-Dwftf Iftwt „ ST^treLtiidtr 

'Highly successful farce and plenty of Zaclc, Author of * Life is Life ' TALES OF 
polished satire ’—Datfy Mtal DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crewr E"*tf fir 

TALES OF SPACE AND TIME X.L AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL 
Crown Soo fir Crown Boo y id 

' Ube ffleur be Xis morels 

Cromntvo y 6i 

Messrs Methuen are nou publishing a cheaper issue of some of thev popidar 
Novels in a neu and most charming st}Ie of binding 


awBw w 


Andrew Balfour. 

TO Arsis 1 

Jane Barlow 

A cnrFi. OP Irish stories 

E,F. Benson. 

Tm;M’«TAC& 

J Blonndelle Burton. 

In the OW op ADVBRsm 

BCeb Cafiynflota) 

Ante maulbxfecr. 

Mrs V E Clifford 

A Flash op Summer 

LCope Comford 

Sons or AmxRsm 

A. J Dawson. 

jivNirLUiinx 

^ UeiuelllurifilDowie 

Tiip Crook of the bolcil 

lirs.Diidene 7 . 

Tirn THIRD Floor. 

« Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

A \ OVACB OF Consolation 

6 SlanvUle Penn. 

Tiir star CAZEk& 

Jane E Findlater 

RAcnru 

^ Jane E and Slazy Fmdlater 

Talcs that are told • 


J S netcher 

The FAThS of the Frudekt 

_ Maty Gaunt, 

IvtRMfAHS FCm 

Robert EhOhens 

BYSnANt 

„ Emily Lawless 

IIURRISK 

MABLCHO 

. V E Nonas. 

; HATTHE» AUSTCi 

Mrs OUphant. 
StR Rodcrt s Fortune. 

^ ^ Mary A. Owen. 
the Diuckter or alouettil 

Mary L Poidered. 

AN l^tCUSHMAN 

- Motley Eoherts 

The FLVNTipRrRs. 

. , BN. Stephens 

A» E.NTm TO THE King 

^ Mra. Valford. 

Successors TO the Titul 

, Percy White 

A Passionate filcriu. 
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MolB for an^ ^itls 

Crown Svo, y. 6 d. 


Tim iCElAMJrR'S SWORD S BarmeGottW 
TWO Lirru' CHILDRCV A^D CHI.NG Bj Editb S 
CtttheU 

TODDUOE'i^HFRO M Kika 

0 Ll A CUAI D'ROOM DOC B) Edith C Cnthell 
Till DOCTOR OF Tiir JULIET By H»ny Coliuc 

* I A<rriRROCMrLLLARS VOYAGE. By V Clark 
RusuU 


STD Belton • Or, the Bey who irauld not go to Sea. 
ByC ManvUieFenn 

tub red grange By Mrs Molesworih 
THE SECRET OF MADAUS SS MOVLUC By the 
Anthwof'MdIe Mm' 
dumps ByMis Parr ^ „ , 

A Girl of the People By L. T Meade. 
HrPSY CrPS\ Bj L T Meide er at 
The honourable Miss By L iT Meade 


Wje Novelist 

Messrs Methuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Senes 
of No\cl5 by popular authors at the pnce of Sixpence Each number is as long as 

The first numbers of 'The Novelist’ are as 


the average Si\ Shilling Novel 
follows — 

I DrAD mfn Trii M Tales. By n w 

HoMune » « 

II J^^ME Baxter, JOURNAUST By Robert 

Barr 

HI ThlINCA^TrcasURS BjrEnestGlanville 
IV A SOS 01 TIIL STATE. By W PettRide& 
\ I UXZS BLOOM B) S Baiini; GouM. 

VI BUVTTRSCPUISE ByCOieie 
\ II TUB Gai OCCIUITRS By Arthur Moore 
MU FilSOSLRhOI War ByA Botaor Weekes 
1\ A PLASH or SUMMER. By Mrt W X 
aiderd 

\,Vi LOT AND Laager Tales ol the Tramvaak 
Bi C S Valentine 

XI TUI' Nigger KMGHTS By F Notreis 

Connel 

XII AMaKRIACT ATSrA B}W Clark Russell 
Mil TlIF I’OMl OF THr LA\ILLTTF5 B> 

Gilbert Parker 

MV A Man or Mark. By Anthony Hope 
M TUB Carissima BylAcasMalet 
\VI Till LaoisWalk. By Mrs Oliphant 
\MI Dl PRICK VaI'CIIAN B}]diiaL}MI 
X\ III i\ nil Miobi 01 Alarms By Robert 
Birr 

M\ HisGraCP., ByW E Norris 
\\ DODO B) C.r Benson 
\M Oil AP Jack Zita B) S Barinir Gould 
XMl Will N VALMO* D CA.WC TO PONTIAC D) 
bilbert Porker 


XXIII THE HUMAN BOY BytUenPhlllpoils 

XXIV THE CHRONiaCS OF COUNT ANTONIO 
By Anthony Hope 

XXV BY STROKE OF SWORD B} Andrew 
IMfoiir 

XXVr KtTTV ALONE BPS BannjrGontd 
XXVil Giles Ingiloy By W s Norns 
XWIII URITH ByS Banne Could 

XXIX the TOWN Traveller Ey Ceeree 
CIssinp 

XXX Mr smith By Mrs Walfotd 

XXXI A CHANCE OF AIR ByAuthoay Hope 
XXXII the KLOOF BRIDF By Ernest ClaniiOe 
XXMII Angel B) S M CnAer 

XXXIV A COUNSEL OF PfiRreCTION Bylduas 
Malet 

XXXV The Baby s Grandmother By Mrs. 

Wnlferd . 

XXXVI The Countess TeKLA ByRobertBarr 
\XXVII Drift BvL T Meade 
xxxviii The master of bbfchwood By 

Adeline Sergeant . 

XXMX. Clementina ByA E \V Mason 
XL TkbAUEN ByF F Montresor 
XLi The Broom Squire By s Banng 
Could. 

XLII Ronfy By Helen Maihets 
XLiii The footsteps or a throve By 
Max Pemberton 


ii&etburn’s Sl^penns %Sbxm 


the Mataefle Campaign By Mater General 
mden FonelL 

Till DOW SPALL OF PREMPEH Bi Major General 
Baden Pencil 

Ml DiNiSil SwlcnirjlRT ByW Clark Russen 
IN Tlir Roar or the Sea. By S Banne 
Cenlil 

rrcci or THF Bartons ByB.M Cnket 
Tiir Green Graies or Balcowrie Bj Jane 
H liniliater 

Till STOiF. Bacillus. BvH c UcSk 
MATT lirw AU<mK Bi W £ Norris 
THE CONQUEST OP LONDON By Dorothea 
Cenrd 

A \ 01 AGP OP CONSOUTION Bj Sara J Duncan. 
Tlir MutaeLE Mani B) Robert Barr 
BpnHli BrCeaenI Lew Wallace 
SIR ROBFRTn 1 ORTUNB. Bi Mrs. Oliphant 
THP Taik god B} General Lew Wallan 
Clapisna rURiOSA B}W £.Nonu 
Cpanfopd B} Mis Gashelk 
Nnr«i B) S BinnpGoald 
THU TiirosBor damp ByJ II Ingraham 


Across the Salt seas By J fileundelle 

Burton 

The mill on the floss By George Eliot 
Peter Simple By Captain Manyat 
Mary BARTON By Mrs GasLeU. 

PRIDE AND Prejudice By Jane Austen. 
north AND South By Airs Caskell 
Jacob Faithful By Cnptam Manyat 



Mrs Lynn Linton _ . 

A State Sbcrft By B M Ctoker 
SamsSwtbtheart By Helen Mathers 
Handley CROSS ByR S Swtees t 

Anne Maulcv erpr Bj Mrs Cit&n ^ 
the Advpntukbrs By H B MomottWa^ 
DANTEts Divine Comeon Ttanshled by H r 
City 

THE CrOAR STAR By H C Mann. 
MastprofMbv ByE P Ctoenhehn 
THETRAlLOPTHESwqRO SyGflbest Eiiher 



